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INTRODUCTION. 



The unexpected favor with which these Sketches have been 
received, and a very general caU for them in a coUected form, 
have led to their republication in this volume. Written as 
they were, in haste, and without any effort having been made 
to render them, exclusive of their subject matter, attractive, the 
critical eye must have discovered many faults, same of which 
the writer has now endeavored to amend. Beside a revision 
of these articles, a few new anecdotes have been given, and 
some passages partially obscure, rendered more intelligible. 
It is scarcely necessary to inform the reader that these * Pen 
and Ink Sketches ' first appeared in the Boston Atlas, and 
that from the columns of that journal, they have been trans? 
ferred to those of most of the leading journals of the United 
States. To the Editors of those papers the writer begs to 
render his acknowledgments for the civil things they have 
been pleased to say of him. 

The second series of these Sketches are now in course of 
publication in the ^ Atlas,' and it is intended, when they shall 
have been concluded, to publish them in a volume uniform 
with the present 

Boston, August^ 1845. 
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PEN AND INK SKETCHES. 



A KECOLLECTION OF THE REV. SIDNEY SMITH. 



Pleasant, wise, witty, Reverend and remarkable Sidney 
Smith ! Can it be that thou art indeed among the Smiths 
who w&re 1 But a short time has elapsed since the facetious 
and racy James, who owned to the somewhat common cogno- 
men of Smith, passed away from amongst us ; and now we 
are called upon to mourn for the extinction of another star, 
which shone as brightly in the hemisphere of genius. We 
have heard the last report from the minor canon of St, 
Paul's. 

The notoriety which the Rev. Sidney Smith acquired in 
this country, by his Pennsylvanian letters, led to the republi- 
cation of his numerous reviews, and of his inimitable Peter 
Plymley's Epistles. The popularity of his works in America 
has been almost as great as in England; and I question 
whether the pungent pleasantry which characterized his 
animadversions on the * drab-colored ' men of the Quaker 
State, did not elicit as much admiration as abuse. Be that 
as it may, all his bonds are cancelled — he has paid Nature's 
great debt, and his sufferings, for some time prior to his 
decease, almost lead us to believe that he discharged it by 
instalments of agony. Peace to his manes ! 

It was nearly twenty years ago that I first saw Sidney 
Smith. He was then one of the Prebendaries of Bristol 
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Cathedral, and so popular as a jM^ea-^her, that the greatest 
difficulty was experienced in procuWng a seat when he offici- 
ated — indeed, such was the rage to hear him, that many 
persons would remain in their pews, for the purpose of secur- 
ing them, during the interval between morning and evening 
services. I well remember seeing his portly figure ascending 
the pulpit stairs — but of his sermon I have little recollection. 
Mr. (now Lord) Brougham was present, as was also the 
celebrated Robert Hall; and these well-known characters, 
particularly the first, divided the honors of admiring attention 
with the preacher. 

I again heard Sidney Smith preach, on the occasion of his 
delivering the celebrated fifth of November sermon, in the 
Cathedral of Bristol, of which he was a Prebendary. On 
this occasion, he bitterly attacked the Anti-Catholic party, 
and vindicated the Romanists from the charge of having 
endeavored to blow up the Houses of Parliament. A paper 
war followed this sermon, in which several of the Bishops 
took active part ; but Smith was too much for his opponents. 
When he could not convince by argument, he overthrew by 
ridicule ; and, before long, his last antagonist retired from 
before the never-failing battery of his sarcasm. 

At this time, Mr. Smith was a very industrious contributor 
to the Edinburgh Review — which journal he had started, in 
conjunction with Brougham, Mackintosh, and some other of 
the distinguished literati of the day. Unlike Brougham — 
who generally prided himself on demolishing, in a single 
article, literary unfortunates — Mr. Smith paid but little 
heed to the criticism of individual writers, or the estimate of 
literary character. A vast range of subjects occupied his 
time and pen ; and the works which he professed to criticise 
served chiefly as pegs whereon to hang his opinions on 
Prison Discipline, the Uses and Abuses of the Game Laws, 
on Transportation to Botany Bay, on Toleration, on Meth- 
odism, on Education, on Irish Bulls, Mad Quakers, Chimney 
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Sweeps, Counsel for P^^KlI|t^r% ^d a variet j of other to^cB* 
But, as m7 present r^cpUectioQS are rather of the man than 
of his works, I leave to others the task -of dwelling on the 
excellencies or defects of the latter. 

It was the good fortune of the Rev. Sidney Smith to be on. 
terms of friendly and personal intixnacj with many of those 
whose works and opinions he most bitterly depreeated. 
Amongst those who constantly corresponded with, and some* 
times visited him, was the late Robert Southey, the Poet 
Laureate — a man whose private habits and public ofmiions 
were diametrically opposed to those of the Reverend CanoOb 
Southey was stiff, sedate, and so wrapped up in a garb of 
almost ascetism, that Charles Lamb once stutteringly t(dd 
him, in my presence, that ' Gr-g-god A-almighty had m-made 
him for a M-m-monk — but, somehow or other, the Co-cowl 
did n't fit.' There was a studied gravity, too, about the Lau- 
reate ; and a preciseness, the result of long-disciplined habits, 
which rendered his manners to some persons cold and repul- 
sive. Sidney Smith was directly the opposite of this. Free^ 
easy and unbending, you could not be ten ininutes in his 
society without feeling at home, and partaking of the feast of 
humor which he seldom failed to provide. And the beauty 
of Sidney Smith's wit was, that it never came out by jerks, 
as it were ; — it flowed easily and freely. Like the girl in 
the &iry tale, he could scarcely open his lips but some pearl 
or diamond would drop from his fertile mind. And there 
was so much good humor blended with his sarcasm upon 
men and things, that it was almost impossible to be offended 
with him, even if the hearer was the object of the sly and 
covert attack. 

I had lost sight of Mr. Smith for some years, (for on his 
taking possession of the living of Combe Fleury, near the 
town of Taunton, in Somersetshire, he retired, in a great 
measure, from the public gaze,) when one day, as I was 
strolling through Taunton Cattle Market with a friend, I 
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observed him ia busy and janijEaated converisatioii with a 
crowd of Somersetshire farmers, t— hi^ good-humored face 
beaming with intelligence, and his heartj laugh resounding 
above that of his associates. He looked more like a substan- 
tial grazier than a divine, and would have been taken for 
sucii, by those who did not know him. In an hour or two 
afterwards, I again saw him at the Farmer's Ordinary ; and, 
as I sat near him, I heard many of the remarks which fell 
from him, which caused no little merriment in the circle by 
which he was surrounded. By mixing, in this free and easy 
way, with practical agriculturists, he acquired a store of 
knowledge which was eminently useful to him in his writ- 
ings ; and I am informed that it was his habitual practice to 
thus personally investigate subjects on which his pen was to 
be employed. 

The next time I saw him was at a dinner given by the 
electors of Taunton, in the year 1834, to Benjamin D'Israeli 
the younger, the author of * Coningsby,' who had just been 
rejected by the Reformers of Taunton as their representative. 
It was rather a strange company for Sidney Smith to be in 
— but there he was, cracking walnuts and jokes with the 
merriest of them. I was not near enough to hear his * quips 
and cranks,' but if I might judge from the merriment which 
was produced in his neighborhood, he seemed to be in full 
fire, although surrounded by a host of political enemies, of 
whom Vivian Grey D'Israeli himself was not to be despised. 
Young Ben,' who, in dress and manners, was the very 
essence of foppism, shook his * ambrosial curls ' with glee. I 
should like to have seen how he looked some few days after- 
wards, when perusing some of the most biting strictures on 
the speech he delivered that night, which appeared in the 
Morning Chronicle, and were frt)m the facile pen of his 
merry dinner-table companion, Sidney Smith. 

In the year 1838, Robert Southey paid his latest visit to 
his native city, Bristol, where, at that time, I was residing. 
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1 was first apprised of his bieing in my neighborhood by 
the receipt of the following letter from him, Written in his 
peculiarly neat and classical hand. It is interesting, as in 
it he anticipates the mental cloud which was then ap- 
proaching, and which not long afterward darkened his 
latter days. It was dated from the house of his friend, Mr. 
Joseph Cottle, who, it will be remembered, had the honor of 
being called an * Ass ' by Lord Byron. 

1% 15, 1838. 
Mt Dear'Sik: 

I amved here late last eyening, in company wilh my soti, and should 
b6 httppy if you would accompany ns and Mr. Cottle to ComM TWarft 
to-morrow, to pay a a long-intended visit to my old Mend and literary 
foe, Sidney Smith. This I am the more anxious to do without delay, $g 
I have had, on my journey from Keswick, a sudden and sharp seizure in 
my head, of which I cannot but apprehend the recurrence, at no very dis- 
tant day, and which may totally incapacitate me from enjoying any 
person's sodety. 

I thank you for the portrait of C , which I receiyed safely, and 

when you yisit Keswick I shall be happy to show it you, hanging in com 
pany, in my study, with that of Kiike White. 

I remain, 

Uy Dea* Sir, 

FaitfaifbUy yours, 

BOBBBT SOUTHEY. 

Of course, I a^epted Southey^s invitation, and next morn- 
ing, wfe set off, in a post-chaise, for Somiersetshire. It would 
be impossible for me, were I so inclined, to give even a 
G^etch of Soiithey's conversation, which was interesting in 
the highest degree. He had formerly d*esided, himself, in' 
the Comaty through whicH we were travelling, arid there had 
spent much of hid time, with Coleridge ajdd Wordsworth, 
sondngst the Quaritock Hills. li will be remembered that' 
the famous Pantisocratic scheme was the result of this union' 
of the Poets. 

Of Coleddge, we' had miany pleasant reminiscences, which 
some day I may publish— ^ for the present, T must' defer any' 

2 
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mention of the ^ noticeable man, with large grey eyes,' and 
travel towards Combe Fleurj. 

We arriyed at the village about noon, and having alighted 
at the little inn, we all four proceeded towards the Vicarage, 
where Mr. Smith resided ; a country lad officiating as our 
guide through the somewhat intricate lanes. We had pro- 
ceeded about three quarters of a mile, when the dod-hopper, 
mounting a gate, pointed with his huge hand to a portly 
looking gentleman, in a black dress and top boots, who was 
leisurely riding along on a rough looking cob, and opening 
his eyes and capacious mouth to the fullest extent of which 
each was capable, exclaimed, ' There be Faison Smith, yan- 
der.' And, surely enough, the ^ Fa^^n ' it was, and towards 
him we made our way. 

He did not recognize Southey, but, looking hard at him 
and us, was about to pass on, when the Laureate went to- 
wards him and accosted him by name. Ahnost instant 
recognition took place, and the personal friends, although 
violent political enemies, cordially greeted each other. Smith 
alighted from his horse, and, directing our guide to take it 
to the stable, turned with us towards the house, asking a 
hundred questions, and ever and anon expressing his delight 
at the unexpected visit. 

The Vicarage was anything but pleasantly situated ; and, 
in itself, more resembled a farm-house than a village pastor's 
^ modest mansion.' Everything about it was in sad disorder, 
and plainly enough evidenced that no woman's hand presided 
over the arrangements of the establishment. We got to the 
front door through a littered up court-yard, and, after passing 
through a stone paved hall, were conducted into the library, 
a large room, fuU of old-fashioned furniture, where books, 
parliamentary reports, pamphlets, and letters, lay all about, 
in most admired confusion. , 

'This is my work-shop,' he observed to Southey; ^aa 
black as any smithy in Christendom.' 
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And the neat and precise Laureate seemed to think so ; 
for he looked caatiouslj about for a clean chair, folded up his 
eoat-tails, and was preparing to sit down, when Smith, with a 
slj gravity, wiped; with his handkerchief, (none of the clean- 
eat,) the dust from an" old folio edition of the works of one 
of the Fcethers of the Churchy and requested his friend to sit 
on it. 

Southej shrunk from the profanation, and respectfully 
removing the work, preferred the dusty chair. I do not 
think he much relished the joke, although he said nothing. 
I could not help thinking that he was mentally comparing, or 
rather ccoitrasting, the appearance of Smith's library, with 
that of his own exquisitely neat one, at Keswick. Alas ! 
ere long he would wander into that learned retreat, there 
gaze for hours, with an idiotic smile, on a favorite black 
letter volume, and then submit himself, like a child, to the 
guiding hand of an attendant, and be led out — for, in the 
days of his insanity, it was a strange fact, that, although fond 
of finding his way into his beloved library, he never could 
discover the way out of it. 

The conversation was pretty general, and chiefly related 
to the old friends of either party. Mr. Smith spoke of 
Coleridge in the highest terms, but severely deprecated his 
indolence. Referring to Charles Lamb*s intemperate habits, 
he remarked : ^ He draws bo much beer, that, no wonder he 
buffoons people — he must have a butt to put it in.' 

At this time, the question of the authorship of that 
strange, but clever and learned book, * The Doctob,' was a 
doubtful one, and much mooted in Uterary circles. Many 
suspected, and indeed named, Southey as the writer ; but he 
never either admitted- or denied the fact of his beipg so. 
The conversation turned on the subject, and Smith, with a 
roguish twinkle in his eye, told Southey that he knew who 
was the author. Southey calmly inquired the name, and the 
reverend gentleman remarked-*-'! remember, some years 
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9vu:e, enjoying n conversation with one Bobert Soi^tliey, in 
l^hicli he used the exact words which I find here ' *-,imd he 
read from a page of the ' Doctor' a passage, and then 9aid, 
' Now, Mr. Laureate, it needs no conjuror to convince apj 
<)(ne of conunon sense that the writer of the passage I haee 
ready and the utterer of those very words to me, seven years 
since, are one and the same person/ Southey bit his lip, 
but said nothing. Ji&er his death, Mrs. Southey divulged 
the secret, which her husband hept till his death. I questioa 
whether she would have made known the fact of the author- 
ship, had not some shabby fellows, by judicious nods and 
^ell-timed famt denials, gained the credit of beijog co^ed^ 
with the work. 
We sat down to a plain co;uni7y ^nner ; afier whidi 

'The gliisses Bpairkled on t9be boi^d** 

Like Friar Tuck, the Canon of fiaint Paul's enjayed crea- 
ture comforts, and many were the flashes of wit whidi set us 
in a roar. Southey was very abstemious, and reftised wine, 
idleging his recent sdizure as aji excuse. Smith rattled 
away like a great boy, and with ike sole exception of Theo- 
dore Hook, I never heard any one so brilliant in conversation. 
< No subject came amiss to him, and he seemed at home in 
every one. Of humbugs, both political and personal, he had 
the most utter detestation, and freely expressed bis opinions. 
I shall not soon forget the ridicule which he that day heaped 
on the head of Bobert Montgomery, who had then just pub- 
lished his poem * Satan.' 

The personal appearance of Sidney Smith I have already 
slightly referred to. He was about the average height, or a 
trifle above it — inclined to corpulency, and of a fresh red 
and white complexion — the expression of his features was 
pleasing, and his snowy hair gave him an air of venerability. 
Grood humor was the prevailing characteristic, but when he 
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talked with severitj hie aspect became changed, and few 
^ald have beheld unmoved his withering ^ance. 

A hundred witty stories are told of him. Edwin Land- 
seer, the celebrated animal painter, sent to ask him to sit for 
his portrait. Mr. Smith, in reply, quoted scripture, and 
said, ' Is thy servant a dog, that he should do this thing ? ' 
Indeed, he was rather fond of scriptural witticisms ; and on 
the last occasion of mj ever seeing him at his lodgings, in 
Green street, in London, I remember the conversation turned 
on his Pennsjlvanian letters, which had then just appeared 
in the Morning CSironicle. He was surrounded by a drde 
of friends, one of whom, a young man, made an observation, 
which was to the effect, I think, that he envied him his 
acquirements and lettered ease. 'Young gentleman,' said 
he, taking up a bundle of Pennsylvanian scrip, ' I would yon 
were altogether such as I am, excq>t these bonds,' Of course 
there was a general roar. Whether such applications of 
scripture as these were correct or not, in a grave and rever- 
end teacher, I leave for others to decide. 

Few persons are aware that Sidney Smith occasionally 
indulged in verse making. He was no mean poet, and I 
have seen in MSS. pieces of his which would be a credit to 
any pen. He however never published them ; not choosing, 
as he remarked, to peril what little reputation he possessed 
by ' tilting in and at a poetic ring.' 

On tHb occasion of my visit to him at Combe Fleury, he 
showed us a stone which had enclosed a toad -— it had been 
dug from a quarry in his neighborhood, and when it was 
broken open, the reptile was alive? He re^ to us some 
lines which he had written on the subject, and Southey 
requested a copy of them. After some hesitation, he con- 
sented. They strike nie as being very extraordinary, and 
with them I conclude this slight sketch of one who, on this, 
as well as on the other side of the Atlantic, has attained an 
' enviable reputation. Both of the great men I have referred 

2* 
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to, are now skmbeiiDg in the duii of deaUb 80 10 Mr. 
Cottle, who aooompanied us on our ^iait. Onlj Kr. Soii<b- 

efs son and myself, of that pleasant party at Gombe Fleiuy, 
r^nain on earth. 

ODE TO A TOAD, 

Found in a quarry skme at Combe Fleury. 

9T SIDNST SMITH. 

Ancient of diLjfi i come leave behind ihy ciitaconib of rock rr 
What dark sublime of mysteiy lurks 'neath thy vast yault lid 1 

Bid the Almighty Saviour save so mean a thing, to mock 
The Eternities of History — the Egyptian's pyramid ? 

Idke those <dd monnments whidi forced tired TiiiOtO to rske hif #0^ 
That pigmy form has baffled death — those eyes resisting nighl^ 

There, "sfith their never weary lids, by fate's strange privilege, 
Like two small foggy stars, have kept, through long eclipse, their light 

What 19 Itie hero's panoply, Qian's feeble dart defying ? 
Against thine adamantinjB mail, Time's own werQ Y^f^j hni^et^ tt 

Thou, in thy pine-plumed ci^opy in state still living, lying. 
Whilst the pale, naked Nimrod spoured his chase, this upper world. 

CSome, let ns feel the minv^e of motion ia th^t bnei^ ! 
^i^:th'A sojLe pefpetoM — shaming that 'which stix^ tl^e hQ«rt of i^^ ; 

For wandering lights have lo^t their p^th < — and spheres have rushed to 
rest, 
If missing stars speak truth, since first that little throb began. 

^mf^ ft^ dim 4i5 — d^. ^ i nim a gin gj?^ ftuc, %; bfMJK 
^ tm^jEi's i^\^ sftlitvid^ ^h^n lihesf , thy fortress walls were soft, 

How oft hav^ storms ^ound tfiee swept — and foref ts murmured \i9J!^ ; 
And oceans boomed about thy cell, and billows broke aloft 

IntombiQcl, W^ tilw b«[1»%ria4 kk)g be^iea ft a i?^e^fi 1^ 
\^e'4 o^ — ita flp€|4) di£$)^u:ting towjei^B, broke not ^tQ Uiy cell : 

ABSjrian ^d Csesadan thrones C^U soundless o'ec thy he^^ 
Comets and conquerors scowled ~ and i>lagnes— and Empires rose and 
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Where riveis roll tiheiT Izibate on fhe duogefol ocean's sbore; 
Their shifting spoils firom thonsand isles, where snowy sea-fowl flock; 

Soon, all which they exhibit, gone, the great deep thunders o*er 
All that to men at sea appeared a white, eternal rock ! 

For, of the realms he ravages, and of the thrones he shakes, 
Stemity's main riyer, Time, makes other thrones and realms ; 

Which, as on ruins still they rise, still ruin overtakes. 
And what the tributary rears, the parent sea o'erwhefans. 

And thou com'st scathless out &raa all earth's fields of lost and dead ! 
£phemeral to <Aee, fhe crowned with bay or diadem. 

Till man thy aric's dark portal broke, and baxed thy ^jewelled head,* 
S9 thuh ^ ^^ imn^ortal, rose, to prove thee dust like them. 
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A LITERARY BREAKFAST AT SAMUEL ROGERS'S. 



Who has not heard of the famous Lohster suppers of 
Pope, and the witty re-unions at * Tom's Coffee House/ 
where ruffled gallants met to discuss liquor and literature ? 
Or who has not longed to make one of such a party as that 
described, or rather referred to, by the sprightly Lady Mary 
Wortley Montague, who, with chosen associates, 

' When the cares of the day were all passed, 
Sat down with champagne and a chicken at last' 

and, to what was far better, ^ the feast, of reason and the flow 
of soul?' These ^ong ago' affairs have had their Bofl- 
wells to chronicle them, and so faithAil have been some of 
the accounts furnished, that we seem, whilst perusing them, 
to ^ live o'er each scene.' In imagination, we jostle against 
rapiers and ruffles — our modem legs get entangled in the 
many folds of the ample fardingale and hoops, and high 
heels startle us with their quaint appearances. 

The times have changed — the days of the blue-stocking 
clique are remembered with the things that were. Hannah 
More, Mrs. Delancy, Mrs. Thrale, and Madame D'Arblay, 
no longer sit sipping their cougou, and listening to the oi^u- 
lar sayings of Doctor Johnson, or indulging in sprightly re- 
marks and flippant nothings. Will's Coffee House is nan est 
invenitu, ' Tom's ' exists but in name. Ranelagh, with its 
variegated leafy arcades, and brilliantly lighted bowers, is no 
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more — imdjiO jrho gosopped ao delighiftilly, or talked 80 
learnedly, but a few years ago, have .passed avaj, learing 
Qvlj legacies of wit or wisdom to their descendants ; who, in 
losing Vaiiyjhftll, ha¥e parted with the Ifitest remnant of old- 
fikshioned gaiety. 

Tihe .times have greatly changed -^ Oub^houses 'have 
Imoci^d Goffee-Jbouses into nothingness, and Almaak*3 iuu 
annihilated the literary coteries — but there are yet two or 
ibree chosen retreats sacred to genius and talent, and I am 
about to glance at one of them. 

Sow seldom does it happen, in this world of ours, that 
poetry and prosperity go hand in hand — penury and piiva- 
tion a,re generally, and even proverbially, the lot of him who 
^aj:es to bdld the lofty rhyme ; indeed, it has been thought 
fhsA opulence is destructivje xxf genius, and that literary butr 
tecfly, Horace Walpoie, whose reputation xeats only on hda 
letters, and whom, £ram mj very soul, I despasey diiefly xsa 
Account of his hearties^ treatment of the * marvellous boy/ 
Chfktterton, said ^ singing birds should not be too well fed/ 

Sajcubl EooEBsis^an exce|^n to &e inmost genfiiad 
JTole that authors should be poor. And who has dbt^ at some 
^aoe or other, heard of the author of ^e ^FLBASimEa cm 
UsMOST? ' He is not ^ted, as Byron was, wiA beauty «f 
fMffson ; so far from it, he is the very opp^isite of ^ good lock* 
jag,' as it is termed; but he is iic^*^aT€ry Groesus. A 
London Banker — he can draw che^ al^ «q the Bank of 
England and on the treasury of the Muses; and wbat ia 
t)etter, find each dWly honored. He has an exquisite taste, 
and possesses abundantly the means of gratifying it. Art 
lays her tributes at his feet, and Genius is at Ips beck and 
call. For him science labors, and at his bidding Music pours 
forth its melodious oierings. He possesses the magic talis- 
man. Money — which, like the slave of the lamp, in die 
Arabian tale, fulfils all his requirements, and surrounds tdm 
with all that heart can wish. Yerily, if wealth, taste, and 
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refinement, can confer liappiness on mortal, Samuel Rogers 
must be a satisfied man. 

About six jears ago, whilst on a visit to some friends in 
London, I spent a day with Coleridge, who then resided with 
Mr. Gilman, at Highgate. Whilst there, the poet received a 
note from Mr. Bogers, inviting him to breakfast, in St James's 
Place, on the following morning. Coleridge, knowing that it 
would gratify me to accompany him, very kindly asked 
me to do so, saying that he could take the liberty of intro- 
ducing a friend, and I agreed to go. 

I shall not, at present, dwell upon my recollections of the 
* noticeable man, with large grey eyes,' that I shall reserve 
for a future paper of the series ; but, lest it should escape my 
memory, and as I intended this sketch to be rambling and 
desultory, I will here just relate an anecdote of Coleridge, 
little known, and strikingly characteristic of his dreaming 
propensities, even in childhood. It has been published in 
only one work, which obtained a very limited circulation in 
England, entitled ^ Early Becollections of S. T. Coleridge, by 
Joseph Cottle,* and was furnished to Mr. C. by myself. 

Coleridge's father was a clergyman, residing at the small 
town of St. Mary Ottery, in Devonshire ; and a near rela* 
tive of mine, then a young girl, at the time of the incident I 
am about to relate, also lived there. One night she was 
awakened from her slumbers by the bellman of the town, 
who startled the quiet of the place by bawling out the fol- 
lowing: 

^ Lost and strayed away, Samuel Coleridge, the Vicar's 
diild— ' 

In consequence of this announcement, all who could, left 
their beds and proceeded in search of the little truant. My 
relative, among the rest, who knew the child well, and to 
whom the little fellow was much attached, joined the band of 
searchers, who sought a long time, but without success. Af- 
ter three hours' wandering, many returned to the distracted 
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par^its, with no tidings of their lost one ; but the jonng girl 
determined not to give up the matter so easOj, and, in pur- 
suance of her determination, to leave no chance of finding 
him untried, she proceeded towards the banks of the little riyer 
Otter, which she knew was a favorite haunt of the child's. 

She had not gone far, when she fancied that she heard a 
low, moaning sound, but thinking it to be merely the noise of 
the water, she was passing on, when she distinctly recognized 
a child's voice. The sound led her to the river's edge, and 
there, much to her surprise and satisfaction, she found Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, then a child of four years of age, lying in 
the moonlight, on the brink of the stream, with his head 
hanging over the bank — his little hands clutched a bunch of 
sedge, which grew out of the water, and he was tugging 
away at them with might and main, and murmuring in his 
sleep — * pull up the clothes, Molly, my feet are cold.' With 
every effort at the reeds he pulled himself a little over the 
bank, and in a few more minutes, in ail probability, he would 
have fallen into the stream, which was deep enough to have 
prevented the 'Ancient Mariner' fix)m having ever been sung 
by his musical Ups. Even at so early cm age, the little fel- 
low was a dreamer. I need not add, that his return was 
greeted with lively demonstrations of delight by those who 
knew him; and who did not? for 'little Sammy' was a 
town pet 

But to return to Rogers and his breakfast. On the fol- 
lowing morning, for a wonder, Mr. Coleridge called for me 
at the time he had appointed, and we proceeded together, in 
a hack carriage, to St. James's Place. Mr. Sogers himself 
received us, and as none of the other invited guests had 
arrived, I had a favorable opportunity of observing the ven- 
erable poet 

I had anticipated seeing what is termed a plain face — - 
but I had not pictured to myself one so unpoetical as 
Bogers's. Byrcm's lines on it, ill-natured and uncalled for as 
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ihej were, were at least pictoria% true to nature, 
waa recenilj published in the Pictorial Times, or L<Midbii' 
Blustrated News, I forget whi6h, a sketch of hini, taken nit 
ihe National Gallerj, in the act of examining a painting;. 
That likeness is correct in every respect. The sunken eye, 
idmvellbd nose, toothless jaws, and' retracted lips, are to the 
life. But though Time has been busy with the poet* s mortal 
part, he has not interfered with the jewel it contains. Thal;^ 
remams uncGmmed, and although it emits fewer ray^ than of 
yore, its capability of doing so is not destroyed. 

The poet is of middle stature, and unboWed hy age. 
Indeed, in his motions, he is, to use a oomiAon but expressive 
figure, as ^ brisk as a boy.' Nothing on earth is more delight^ 
ful, I think, than a cheerful; intelligent old man. And such' 
is Samuel Bbgers. He, indeed, possesses all ^the pleasures' 
of memory/ and has had the rare good fortune to liye and' 
experience what he sung about years and years ago. Hia 
conversation was lively and piquant, but did not exhibit any^ 
of those sallies of wit, which are so often attributed to him m 
the newspapers, under the head of ' Sam Rogers's last,' &c. 
To Coleridge's observations he was profoundly attentive ; but 
the great conversationalist was not in a very talking 
humor, and I was rather glad of it, as it gave me a better 
opportunity of using my eyes, than I should have had, had* 
his words fallen on my charmed ear. Mr. Rogers received' 
irie very kindly, without an introduction, for Coleridge, with 
his usual absence of mind, or rather utter disregard of all 
the minor courtesies and usages of society, neglected to pre- 
sent me to Mr: Rogers, until the latter looked very hard at 
me, and I reminded Coleridge that he had a companion. 

What a magnificent rooni was that library of Rogers's ! 
There were paintings from the hands of the best ancient and' 
modem masters, in gorgeous fhimes. Portfolios of the 
choicest and rarest prints — water color' drawings, by every' 
artist^ of celehrity*, of padt and present times — rare sp^d* 
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mens of vertu^ whicli would have thrown the proprietor of 
Strawberry Hill into a verj flatter of excitement. Busts, 
some brown with age, and others in all the briUiant modem 
whiteness of Carrara marble — costlj gems and priceless 
intaglios — books, carious in their old literal board covers, 
"with ancient silver clasps and venerable letters — mama- 
scripts, so precious from time, and in consequence of the 
labor which had been bestowed on them by grey monks, iU 
solemn old cells, ages since, that they were shrined in crystal 
cases. There was a large piece of Amber, in which was a 
fly enclosed, perfect and unmutilated, leaving us to wonder 
how it got there and achieved its transparent immortaiity. 
Sidney Smith once taking it up said, ' perhaps it buzzed in 
Adam's ear.' And there were vases of exquisite form and 
workmanship — relics from Pompeii and from far away Ind ; 
and all so taste^iUy disposed that no Mtiseum eiffect was pro- 
duced, nor did any one object so obtrude itself as to detract 
from the apparent value or the impressien pwduced by 
another. 

On a pedestal was a bust of Pope, modelled, at least so far 
as a part of the drapery was concerned, by the artist (Rou- 
billac, I believe,) in the presence of Mr. Rogers's father. 
But there were two objects in the room, which, more than 
any others, engrossed my attention ; the one represented the 
enormous wealth of its possessor, and the other indicated 
his keen appreciation of the value of mind. These articles 
were simply two small pieces of paper, in gold frames. One 
of them was a Bank of England note for one million pounds 
sterling, and the other the original receipt of John Milton for 
five pounds, (the sum he received for the copyright of Para- 
dise Lost, from Simmonds, the bookseller.) The bank note 
was one of the only, four which were ever struck from a 
plate, which was afterwards destroyed. The Rothschilds 
have one impression; the late Mr. Coutts had another; the' 
Bank of England the third, and, as I have said, Mr. Rogers 

8 
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decorates his parlor with the remaining one. There it hongs, 
within anj one's reach — a fortune to many, but valueless to 
all excepting its owner. No one would think of stealing it, 
for it would be only as so much waste paper. It never could 
be negotiated without detection, and, were it destroyed by 
fire, from its peculiar character no loss would ensue to Mr. 
Eogers. At his word, however, it might be transformed into 
a golden shower. He, alone, is the magician who can render 
it all-powerful for good or evil. 

With a far different dass of feelings, I gazed upon the 
handwriting of 

* The blind old man of London.' 

I imagined the mighty man at his dwelling in Artillery Walk, 
near Bunhill Fields Burying Ground, dictating to his daugh- 
ter, and sitting in his antique chair, 

* Whilst visions rose, 
Of gorgeous beaaty, round the baid's repose ; 

or quietly enduring the shrewish temper of his wife, who, if 
report be true, sometimes made the house too hot to hold 
him. Yes, that very paper had been touched by Milton ! 
His own hand had traced those almost illegible characters ! 
Oh that the paper had possessed the power of one of Litch 
& Whipple's daguerreotype plates, so that we might have 
had the poet's face stamped on its surface ! 

One after another, the breakfasting party dropped in. I 
knew most of them by sight, and all by repute. Leigh Hunt 
was amongst the earliest arrivals. He was about the aver- 
age height, and looked somewhat older than I should have 
supposed — but anxiety and adversity had done their work 
on his frame. Unlike Rogers, his life had been one of pri- 
vation and endurance. His hair was parted in the very cen- 
tre of his forehead, and carefully combed towards either side. 
Once it had been raven black — but now it was so thickly 
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streaked with the frostwork of mental toil and time, that it 
appeared of iron grey. His eyes were very dark and viva- 
ciousy and beamed with that kindly expression which any 
one may be sure Leigh Hunt wears, who reads his delightful 
works. There was a fulness about the lower part of his 
face, which rather marred the general pleasant expression, 
but his mouth was indicative of much amiability of disposi- 
tion ; his cheeks were whiskerless, which gave somewhat of a 
boyish air to his appearance, and this was increased by his 
manner of wearing his collar, which was ample, and turned 
down, a la Byron. There was a slight stoop of his shouldeirs 
— that bend which is almost always a characteristic of studi- 
ous men — and his dress was ill-fitted, and hung ungracefully 
about a spare and somewhat attenuated figure. So much for 
the author of Rimini, who, as soon as he had greeted the 
master of the house, strolled towards the book-shelves. 

Thomas Campbell had been invited, but, much to my 
sorrow, he did not make his appearance, although I looked 
anxiously for him amongst every new group of visitors. I 
should like to have seen the poets of Hope and MemorIt 
together, but it was not to be. I afterwards frequently saw 
Mr. Campbell, and, in a future sketch, shall introduce him to 
my readers. 

Crofton Croker, author of the * Fairy Legends of L'eland,' 
came into the room arm in arm with William Jerdan, the 
editor of the Literary Gazette. Croker and Jerdan pre- 
sented a striking contrast ; the fairy chronicler being little of 
stature — some four foot nothing — and Jerdan standing over 
six feet in his stockings. Little Croker had a shining bald 
head, a round, dumpling, good-humored face ; and Jerdan a 
physiognomy of hard, Scotch character, that looked as if it 
had been washed in vinegar and rubbed dry with a nutmeg 
grater. The rich brogue of the Wshman, and the broad 
twang of the Scotchman, were conspicuous enough. The 
fiaces of these gentlemen were by no means indices of their 
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respective dispositions, for it is well known that Croker is bj 
no means indulgent to others ; whereas, Jerdan is a merciful 
critic, a kind-heaxted man, and a fosterer of struggUng men 
of genius — such, for instance, as ThcMnas Miller, the author 
of a * Day in the Woods,' etc 

And there was Miller amongst the guests. He was pointed 
out to me hj Doctor W. Cooke Taylor, as profound a scholar^ 
and as amiable a man, as ever trod the Irish soil. At Trinity 
College he was the first man of his day, and now he stands, 
in many respects, second to none. As a Hebrew scholar, he 
has not his equal. 

Thomas Miller I looked at with no ordinary interest ; he 
had just then made a sensation in London, and was amongst 
the lions of the day. His history is somewhat singular. I 
^hall avail myself of the privilege afTorded by this discursive 
sort of scribbling, and relate the chief incidents connected 
^th it, as I afterwards heard them from his own lips. 

I bad read, with considerable interest, a work entitled, ^ A 
Day in th^ Woods, by Thomas Miller, Basket Maker,' and 
f^lt not a little delighted with his vivid and graphic descrip- 
tions of rural and forest scenery. Nothing so natural and 
fresh had appeared in our literature. Even Bloomfield failed 
to convey so happy an idea of country life as Miller. One 
morning I inquired his address, and determined to call on 
Mr. Miller, trusting to the frankness and amiability which 
pervaded every page of his book, for his excuse of my intro- 
ducing myself to him. I had a long walk down St. George's 
Hoad, Southwark, on a dismal, drizzling November day — 
and that was no joke, as any one familiar with a foggy day, 
at that time of the year, in London, can testify. After much 
inquiry, I found out Elliot's Row, to which place I had been 
directed, and when I had ascertained the group of houses, in 
one of which the poet resided, I had great difficulty in finding 
out the exact dwelling. The very people who lived next 
door to Miller did not know of such a person — although half 
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of Kterary London was ringing with his praises, and crying 
him up, as a newly-found genius. Such is fame in the 
mighty metropolis! 

At length, on inquiring at a humble, bat neat-looking dom- 
icile, I was told, by an interesting-looking little ^1, that her 
father (the poet) resided there. I entered, asked to see him, 
and presently he came down stairs. 

I introduced myself, told him I had read his works, which 
had delighted me by their truthfulness, and much desired to 
see him before I left town. He very kindly shook me by 
the hand, and after some agreeable chat, we made an appoint- 
ment to dine with each other, at a chop house in the Strand, 
the next day. The story of his life, which he told me on the 
latter occasion, was to the following efiect : 

He was bom on the borders of Sherwood Forest, where 
Bobin Hood and his merry men flourished in times of old. 
From childhood (he was then about five or six and twenty) 
he had loved to wander in the green woods and lanes, and 
unconsciously his poetic sensibilities were thus fostered. His 
station in life was very humble, and at an early age he 
learned basket-making, by which occupation he earned a bare 
subsistence. He married early, and the increasing wants of 
a family led him to try the experiment of publislung some 
poems and sketches, but, owiug to want of patronage, no ben- 
efit resulted to him. He at last determined to go to London 
— that fancied paradise of young authors — that great reser- 
voir of talent — too often, that grave of genius. Thither he 
went, leaving, for the present, his family behind, and, alight- 
ing from the stage-coach, found himself in the Strand — a 
stranger amongst thousands, with just seven shillings and 
sixpence in his pocket. He soon made the melancholy dis- 
covery that a stranger in London, however great may be his 
talents, stands but a poor chance of getting on, without the 
assistance of some helping hand ; so, to keep body and soul 
together, he set to work making baskets. In this occupation 

3* 
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he continiied some tune, oocasionallj sending flome fitde 
oontribution to the periodicals. ,At length Fortune smiled 
on her patient wooer. One day, whilst he was engaged in 
bending his osiers, he was surprised hj a visit from Mr. W. 
H. Harrison, Editor of the * Friendship's Offering,' an En- 
glish Annual. That gentleman had seen one or two pieees 
of Miller's, and been struck with their originality. He found 
him outy after much labor, and asked him to write a poem for 
the forthcoming volume of the Offbbing. 

Miller told me that he was so poor then that he had not 
pen, ink, or paper ; so he got some whitej-brown paper, in 
which sugar had been wrapped, mixed up scnne soot with 
water for his ink, and then sat down — the back of a bellowB 
serving for a desk — and wrote his well-known lines on aa 
* Old Fountain.' These beautiful verses being coII^pleted, he 
sealed his letter with some moistened bread for a wafer, and 
forwarded them, with many hopes and fears, to the Editor. 
They were immediately accepted, and Mr. Harrison forward* 
ed the poet two guineas for them. ^ I never had been so rich 
in my life before,' said the Basket-maker to me, ' and I fleui- 
cied some one would hear of my fortune and try to rob me of 
it — so, at night, I barred the door and went to bed, but did 
not sleep all night, from delight and fear.' Miller still, to 
his honor, continued the certain occupation of basket-making 
but he was noticed by many «-- amongst others, by Lady 
Blessington, who sent for him, recommended his book, and 
did him substantial service. 'Often,' said Miller> 'have I 
been sitting in Lady Blessington's i^endid drawing-room in 
the morning, talking and laughing as familiarly as in the old 
house at home, and, on the same evening, I might have been 
seen standing on Westminster Bridge, between an a{^le- 
yender and a baked-potato merchant, vending my baskets.' 

Miller now tried his hand at a novel, Boyston Goweb, 
which succeeded well, and then another, Faib Rosamond 
-—he read diUgently at the British Museum, and was perse- 
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veringly industrious* Jerdan took him by the hand, and he 
contributed a good deal to the Literary Gazette. He is, at 
the time I write, himself a publisher in Newgate street, Lon- 
don. Miller is rather below the middle height, his face is 
round and rosy looking, and he wears a profusion of light 
hair. He has a strong Nottinghamshire dialect, and possesses 
litde or none of the awkwardness of a countryman. Next to 
William and Mary Howitt, he is the best writer on rural 
matters in England ; and I am quite sure, that were his later 
works reprinted in America, they would have an extensive 
sale. 

There is a quick footfall, or rather a series of them, on the 
stairs — and Theodore Hook enters. But as I have arriyed 
at the point to which I have limited myself, in each paper, I 
shall postpone the conclusion of the Rogers's Breakfast until 
my next 
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A UTERABT BREAKFAST AT SAMUEL ROGERS'S. 

Ko. n. 



Hook was at that time beginning to * break,* as it is called. 
His hair had, in a great measure, fallen off from his temples, 
and the short curly locks were thickly streaked with grey — - 
but the brilliancy of his eye was undimmed, and scarcely any 
of its fire was quenched. He was not, however, so elastic in 
his movements as he had been, even about a twelvemonth 
before, when I had met him at one of the Literary Fund 
dinners. At that time he was editing the ^John Bull' 
newspaper, and employed too, in occasionally contributing to 
some of the magazines. The work of the newspaper was by 
no means heavy, but his time was so taken up in visiting his 
noble friends and admirers, that he too often neglected the 
necessary work of the journal, until the latter end of the 
week, when he was compelled to write with rail-road speed, 
and often carelessly, to the great peril of his brilliant reputar 
tion. It was no uncommon thing, at this time, for Hook to 
leave a pleasant party at the house of one of his patrons, far 
in the country, on Friday evening, post rapidly some score of 
miles to London, write off his articles in the John Bull office, 
during the nighty and return to the house of his host by break- 
fast time the next morning. During all this period of hard 
work, for his necessities compeUed his pen to be incessantly 
going, he appeared the same light-hearted, dashing, care-for- 
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naughty reckless man of the world as ever. Scared j a dagr 
passed without his appearing in some party, as its vhM 
attractive star, and certain circles were deemed incomplete^ 
unless thej were graced by his fascinating presence. Per- 
haps there never existed a more general favorite in a certaiB 
dass of society, than Theodore Hook. He was always 
delightful^ and never coarse. His wit played around and 
lighted up every subject which engaged his attenticMiy and sa 
varied were his acquirements, that he seemed the very Admi* 
rable Crichton of his day. 

Mr. D'Israeli, in his last and most profound novel, ' C^ 
ningsby,' has admirably hit off the character of Hook, under 
the assumed name of Lucian Gay, and to that work I would 
refer the reader, who may be anxious to learn more of the 
author of ^Sayings and Doings.' Poor Hook! Not many 
years after the time to which I am now more especially refer- 
ing, whilst the world was yet ringing with his praises, he 
lay hopelessly on a sick bed, with poverty staring him in the 
fiw^e. To the last degree careless about money matters, he 
had made no provision for the evil day, and ieus is genendl j 
the case, his butterfly friends, who had enjoyed his sooietj 
whilst it was worth having, left the dying wit to pass aloot 
through the weary hours of sickness. 

A great deal has been said about Hook's power of extem- 
poraneous song-making. It was indeed wonderful : 

* Rhyming to him was no more difficile, 
Than to a blackbird 't was to whistle.* 

I was once present at a party of which Hook made one. 
There were tipwards of fifty present, all of them connected 
with literature ; it was at the house of a gentleman at Bromp- 
ton, who was then the editor of one of the leading weekly 
critical journals. Late in the evening, after the bottle had 
circulated pretty freely, toasts and songs were the order of 
the nighty and Hook was called on to contribute his quota to 
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tiie evening's amusement He rattled off an extemporaneous 
song, the third line of each stanza ending with the name of 
some individual of the party ; in the fourth line he brought 
in a rhyme to the name, and oflen so unexpectedly ludicrous 
were the allusions made, that each sally was received with 
bursts of obstreperous mirth. There was not a single person 
in the room who escaped his running fire — the very servants 
were included, and trifling incidents which occurred during 
the singing of the song were seized hold of and turned to 
account. It certainly was ar wonderful effort of genius, for in 
many of the verses even great poetic power was exhibited. 
How I wished that a stenographer had been present. Some 
one has said that had Hook's productions of this kind only been 
committed to paper, just as they fell from his lips, and pub- 
lished, without the least alteration, they would have exceeded 
in quantity and quality his published works, and secured to 
him a brilliant reputation. Thus, however, was much of his 
genius frittered away. 

A breakfast party was not exactly the sort of thing to 
bring Theodore out ; his genius required, for its full devel- 
opement, the flashing aid of wax candles, and the incessant 
fire of champagne corks. I do not mean to say that he could 
not be attractive over Congou or Hyson ; but all who knew 
him will agree with me in saying that Theodore Hook, in the 
morning and evening, were, apparently, the opposites of each 
other. At all times he was fascinating ; but it was when sur- 
rounded by choice spirits, and he had for a time flung care to 
the winds, that his powers of enchaining all within the sound 
of his voice, were most potent. 

Amongst the guests was a gentleman who has created a 
new school of literature by making the Newgate Calendar his 
text book ; for Mr. W. Harrison Ainsworth seems to have 
taken especial delight in dishing up for his readers chronicles 
of crime, and records of rascality. 

Ainsworth and George Cruikshank, appropriately enough, 
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entered tbe apartment together. I saj appropriatelj enough, 
because thej were so intimately connected with each other, as 
author and artist, that thej had, to the public eje, been for 
some time Siamesed. Ainsworth looked much like the por- 
trait of him, prefixed to one of his recent volumes. He is 
strikingly handsome — his profile is well cut, and his upper 
lip has much of that regular curve which we see in some of 
the Byron portraits. His eye is very dark, and piercing 
rather than brilliant. It is evident that he takes great pains 
with his hair, which is of jet black, and falls in little ringlets, 
not altogether natural, I guess, down his neck. His diess 
was in the very height of fashion — so much so, as to appear 
somewhat foppish — and he sported an abundance of trinkets. 
Ainsworth's manners were by no means easy, and formed 
quite a contrast to those of Hook, which were marked with 
peculiar grace. 

Who has not heard of George Cruikshank ? The humor- 
ous, ever-toiling, indefatigable George ? Some years since, 
a sketch of this inimitable caricaturist appeared in Eraser's 
magazine, where he was represented seated on a cask, and 
sketching on a piece of paper, placed on the crown of his hat 
It was much like him, but as inany of my readers may neither 
have seen that drawing nor the original, I will try to describe 
him, as he appeared that morning at Rogers's. 

Cruikshank is tall, and rather lanky in person — his head 
is well shaped, and his face very expressive — but pale and 
thin. B^s grey eyes are piercing and ever moving, or when 
they do rest on any object, seem at once to look throtigh it. 
He has lightish colored hair, which he wears carefully comb- 
ed back, so as to leave his right temple, which is high and 
well developed, exposed, and also enormous whiskers. He 
sports moustachios of a very peculiar cut, which gives to his 
visage a half-martial appearance. At first sight, most^persons 
would take him for a foreigner ; many suppose that he whose 
comic sketches had so oflen moved their risible muscles, has 
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aomething of the humorous in his phTsiognomical aspect. 
8uch is not the case -r- he looks more like a Cynic than a 
comic illustrator. There is a sort of severe expression in his 
countenance, which at times is ahnost forbidding. 

I did not get anj opportunity of being near him, so that I 
could not listen to his conyersation ; but I have heard that he 
is usuallj taciturn, and almost morose. I was told that he is 
seldom to be seen in society — and when we consider the vast 
amount of work which he gets through, this may easily be 
eredited. For years past he has illustrated the best comic 
works which have appeared ; and not only has he surpassed 
all others in his own peculiar line, but he has shown that in 
serious, and even tragic subjects, he is a master of his art la 
proof of this, I need only to refer the reader to some of his 
illustrations in Oliver Twist, especially that striking one d 
Fagin, in the condemned celL 

Whilst I was looking at Cruikshank, a gentleman of 
sombre look entered the room. He was clad in a suit of 
plain black, and in his deportment seemed diffident, even to 
shyness. There was but little about him to fix attention, 
save an expression of great kindness about his mouth. His 
eyes were really dull-looking, and his forehead, which was 
thinly covered with light hair, was by no means of an intel- 
lectual cast. Nevertheless, there was a certain something 
attractive about him, which engaged my attention, and made 
me anxious to know who he was. 

Coleridge, by this time, was deep in talk with Mr. Sharon 
Turner, a feeble-looking, elderly gentleman, who is well 
known to every true lover of solid literature, as the ' Middle 
Ages ' author ; and I did not venture to disturb him, for the 
purpose of inquiring who the new comer was — but observ- 
ing Leigh Hunt leaning with his elbow on the marble 
mantel-piece, and having, before that morning, had the 
pleasure of an introduction to him, I crossed the room, and 
learned from him that the gentleman who had so excited my 
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cuiiomtjr was Mr. Bryan Waller Proctor*- better knoim by 
bis aBsmed name of Babbt CoumrALi., the aut^r of, 
amongst many other productions, ' The Sea.' 

Mr. Proctor, it may not be generally known, on this side 
of the water, is a member of the legal profession, and ocmi- 
pies chambers in one of the inns of court, where he practkes 
m the impoetical vocation of a conveyancer. Hont kindly 
introduced me to him — and I was as much charmed with 
his urbanity and afPability as I had previously been with hn 
poetry* He told me that he was a ^ stay-at-home man,' and 
Mked me to call on him at his chambers*-— an invitation 
which I accepted before I left London, and to wlddi I may 
hereafter refer. 

Mr. Sergeant Talfourd sat near me, snd as I had met him 
freqnently, whilst on the Oxford Grcuit, we were soon 
diatting familiarly together. The author d <Ion' is one' 
of the most amiable men I ever knew, and never did any 
literary man enjoy, in a fuller degree, the esteem and admi- 
ration of his brother laborers in*the same field. His face is 
not handsome, but it is indicative of great sweetness of 
disposition. His dark eyes glow with sensibility, and were 
not the lower portion of his face rather too full, its express- 
ion woidd be what is termed ' sweet' Talfourd is a most 
indostrious man, and I remaiiced to him, that I wondered 
how he cooH get trough so much legal business, and yet 
hove time to woo t^ Muse. He re|^ed, that he had need 
work hard, as he had the mocrths of thirteen children to feed. 
As an advocate, Mr. Talfourd stands very high, and he is a 
general favorite wi& the Bar. His eloquence is rather of a 
penraarave dbaracter, and he elicits truth none the less 
effectually for using gentle means. It is really astonishing 
liiat he can, as he does, divest his mind of idl the technica^- 
ties of law, afid produce poetry of siieh beauty •^^ but so it is. 
I remember being told by a tradesman of Moamevt^, hi 
whase hoQio Mr« Talbind used to loc^, when on the 

4 
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Oacford Circuity that he would often listen for hours at Mx. 
T.'s door, after Court hours, to hear him, as he walked up 
and down the room, recite poetrj — it being Mr. Talfourd's 
habit to compose aloud, as he paces tl^ room. The listener 
(a tailor,) with quite an enthusiastic tone, assured me ^ it was 
beautiful to hear him.' 

Mr. Thomas Babington Macauley, the celebrated review- 
er, made one of the part^. He is about the middle age, 
with a countenance fullj indicative of the great powers 
which are universallj ascribed to him. I saw but little of 
him, for he joined a group who were turning ov^ a port- 
folio of water-color drawings, and he left inonediatelj after 
breakfast, unnoticed hj me. 

There was a good sprinkling of painters present, for Mr. 
Rogers is a munificent patron of the fine Arts. Unlike 
many who have wealth at their disposal, he, as ma7 be 
readily supposed, possesses an exquisite taste — he is, in- 
deed, fastidious, almost to a fault. When he resolved, scmid 
few years ago, on publishing a new edition of his Poems, he 
determined on having them illustrated in a style which 
should be superior to anything of the kind which had ever 
appeared before. He, therefore, commissioned Turner, Oor- 
boidd, Creswick, Stothard, and others, to make a series of 
designs for the work. These celebrated painters sent in 
each a number of water-color drawings, of the choicest kind ; 
but so particular was Mr. Rogers, that, from twenty or thir- 
ty, by an artist, he would select, perhaps, but one, although 
he paid liberally for the whole. And even after he had 
expended a large sum on the engraving of the chosen draw- 
ing, he would frequently alter his mind — cancel the plate, 
and have fresh designs made, until his taste or fancy was 
gratified. Money, to a man who could hang up a million of 
money in his library, was, of course, no object — and he had 
determined that his verses should go down to posterity, 
associated with all that was beautiful and refined in Ait. 
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This work, it was saidy cost Mr. Bogers, (for he undertook 
to pay the publisher the whole of the expenses, which no 
txadesmaa would have had the boldness to risk, however 
enterprising he might be,) about ten thousand pounds ! and 
it will always remain as a memento of his wealth, geniuSy 
and taste. 

Perhaps the most distinguished painter present was the 
late Sir David Wilkie. Wilkie was rather tall in stature^ 
and his face indicated his Caledonian origin. There was a 
sedateness and shrewdness withal in his light grej eye — 
nothing brilliant, indeed — on the contrary, he would scarce* 
Ij have attracted attention, had he not been so widely known 
and appreciated as the painter of the Blind Fiddler. His 
dress was remarkably unpretending in its style, and he 
looked more like a substantial tradesman than a man (^ 
fine and original genius. He was ^ry silent, and, in this 
respect, the opposite of Chantrey, who sat near him, chat- 
ting familiarly with each and every one who came in his 
way. 

Nor did Chantrey look the great man he assuredly was. 
His habits of high living had made his frame gross and 
oorpulent. His cheeks were puffed out, and it required 
some stretch of the imagination to feel that the rather thick 
and clumsy hands which I saw, were those which had 
modelled the exquisite statues of the Sleeping Children, in 
Litchfield Cathedral, or the wonderful brace of Birds which 
are, and will be, whilst genius shaU be revered, such orni- 
thological stony triumphs, at the late Earl of Leicester's 
seat^ at Holkham. 

Had Sir Francis been less of a gourmand^ he might now 
have been alive ; but, unfortunately, his epicurism brought 
on a diseased habit of body, and rendered it unable to with- 
stand the shocks which incessant application rendered it 
subject to. He died not long afterward, in his chair, whilst 
seated at dinner, and partaking of one of his favorite dishes. 
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one knows that * Honest Allan/ ai Sir Walter Soott eafied 
fakny was Chantrej's assistant Cunningham was a taU, 
slont Scot, and looked more like a UofP fanner, fresh fimn 
the Grampians, than a poet I never saw a man so deToid 
of affectation, as he. When I was presented to him, for the 
first time, in Chantrey's studio, he gripped mj hand in his 
monstrous bony fist, and squeezed it tiU I thought it had got 
into a vice; but it was a grasp of the light earnest aatL 
Ghantrey was frequently mcMre indebted to Cunningham for 
adrioe, with respect to his statues, than is generally known, 
and the great sculptor freely acknowledged this — but Allan, 
wkh a fine generosity, never would admit it Poor Cun- 
ningham ! he did not long survive his friend and patron -— 
both are now subjects for ^ monumental marble ' themselves* 

^Who is that very thou^tiul looking personage, talking 
with Talfourd ? ' I asked of Thomas MiUer. 

' ThsAy he r^ied, < is Samuel Warren, the author €f£ the 
celebrated ^ Diary of a late Physician,' which appeared in 

Blackwood ^m^ im^ «»<?«•* 

Mr. Warren was anything but bnlliant-looking ; indeed, 
he had that sort of face which miiy be called ^ heavy.' Still 
it was of a very thoughtful cast, and the high and broad 
fbrehead indicated powers of a very superior order. He 
seemed to be remarkably shy and retiring, and I noticed 
that, during the whole morning, he seldom exchanged a w(Mrd 
with any one but the author of loK. 

It may not be generally known that Mr. Warren is a son 
of Doctor Warren, once a Wesleyan Minister of Manchester 
— but now a Clergyman of the Church of England — he is 
by profession a barrister, and travels on the Northern CSr- 
cuit. His profession furnishes him with abundance of 
material, and a late tale of surpassing interest, in Black- 
wood's Magazine, entitled *We abb all low people 
THEBE — A Tale of the Assizes,' from his pen, is a 
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proof of his tact in seinag on eyeiy day topicf, and con- 
verting them into sabjects oi deep interest. 

Mr. Warren was originally intended for the medical pro- 
fession, and studied in the hospitals — a circomstance which 
acooonts for the intimate acquaintance with professional 
matters, which is evinced in his Physician's Diary. It is a 
caiious circumstance connected with these papers, that they 
were offered iOj and successiyely rejected by, nearly all the 
leading English Magazines, and thrown aside by the author 
as useless. A friend of Warren's persuaded him to offer 
them to Professor Wilson, and he sent them anonymously. 
They were accepted, and at once became popular. But it 
was not until many papers of the series had been before 
the public, that the Editor knew his correspondent. He 
afterwards wrote Caleb Stttkelt; and rumor ascribes 
Mabston, ok the Memoibs of a Statesman, now pub- 
lishing in 'Old Ebony,' to his pen, but I question much 
whether Warren is the author, and have good reasons for 
my doubts on the subject 

At this distance of time I camiot call to mind half of the 
noticeable people who thronged Mr. Rogers's Saloons that 
morning ; for, after tlft business of tea and cc^ee sipping had 
been concluded, there was a continual in-coming and out- 
going of persons, most of them ' men of mark.' 

Hook, and a group of laughing companions, got together 
as usual in one of the ante-rooms^ and the peeping of cham- 
pagne corks, mingling with short and merry laughter, pro- 
claimed that he was in full fire. A champagne breakfast 
was much more to the taste of him and his circle, than that 
composed of less exciting fluids. I longed to be near them, 
to listen to some of the good thii^ which doubtless were 
flying about; but Coleridge, who was somewhat feeble, 
was leaning on my arm, and I had no opportunity, (I am 
ashamed, almost, to say that I felt any inclination,) of 

quitting him. 

4* 
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James Smkh, with his frank, goed-hmnored fhoe, was » 
prominent attraction in the party. He was then, as indeed 
he always was, in his latter days, suffering from his in<rei- 
erate foe, the goat This confined him to his diair, which, 
heing placed on castors, was wheeled aboot by a ^Dotmaii 
from one table to another. He seemed in excellent spirits, 
and kept all about him in good humor, with his racy stories. 
I nerer beheld such an instance of the features retaining 
their kin^y expression, whilst that torturing disease racked 
the frame, as in the case of James Smith ; he appeared to 
reject its addresses, in toto. 

There were amongst the artists present, Mastan, Turner, 
Etty, and Maclise, and also a young artist named M&Qer, 
who, I see by the recent notices of the Royal Academy Ex« 
hibition, is at present attracting considerable notice, in conse- 
quence of his picture of ^ A Dance at Zanthus.' Martm is 
a little, common-place-looking man, and would not seem to a 
casual observer to have an atom of poetiy in Iris composition, 
and yet what magnificent designs he produces. His paint^ 
ings are far inferior in effect to the engravings from them, 
which he himself executes. His water color drawings are 
wonderful, and some of them far superior to any puUic pro* 
ductions of his pencil. He is in the habit, I am tdd, of lay- 
ing on his canvass masses of paint, of different colors, and 
then producing, from chance effects, some of his most wonder- 
ful pictures. I know not how true this may be, but at all 
events it is not at all unlikely. It h a strange thhig enough, 
connected with his family history, that whilst he should de- 
light "in portraying magnificent ediftces, his own brother 
should have nearly destroyed one of our most splendid eccle- 
siastical edifices, York Minster; Jonathan Martin havings 
during a fit of insanity, set fire to that venerable pile, and 
partialljr destroyed it, some years since. 

Daniel MacGse, another Royal Academician, was a smart- 
looking fellow. He seemed quite young. His face was 
handsome, and his manners refined. He strolled about the 
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loom with Turner — a stout pIam4ooIdng mao — although the 
most poetical of our painters ; perhaps I should say was the 
most poetical — for I regret to add, that, of late jears, his 
miagination has ran riot His recent productions are, many 
of them, positive absurdities, and would not be tolerated, if 
ihej were the work of any other hand. 

Amongst the literati present, I must not omit to mention 
one, whose works are so extensively read in this country-— 
and who certainly is one of the most, if not the most, prolific 
writer of the age. I allude to Mr. James. 

Bjs personal s^pearance is by no means strikiBg — ^ rather 
beneath tlie middle size. His frame is far from graceful — 
but the expre6si<m of his countenance is calm and prepos- 
sessing. I should think him a veiy amiable man -~ industri* 
OQs he certainly is. How he can possibly turn oat novels at 
the rato he dees, is a mystery — and, in the end, he tmui 
inevitably shfier by it — for his genius is not of so high an 
order as to endure such repeated draughts on it In society, 
he is generaDy reserved and sedate — but, I was told, he 
seldom leaves his study. In private life, no man is more 
respected. I had a brief conversation with him, in the course 
of wlncli he informed me that he frequency diotated two 
novels at once, to two amanuenses. I question whether such 
a course is likely to benefit him, in the long run. 

The party began to break up about 12 o'clock -—somewhat 
later, I was informed, fhaa usual. Mr. Rogers invited seve- 
ral, Ooleridge amongst the irest, to return to a late dinner, 
but Ihe < Ancient Mariner ' declined, somewhat to my morti- 
fication, for I shoidd like to have accompanied hsm, and 
witnessed a literary evening in ^lat splendid mansion. But 
it was not to l)e, and so we departed — Coleridge seeming 
gratified with the many attentions winch had been shown, 
and myself delighted at having had the opportunity (£ meet- 
ingmany df whom I had previously heard so much. Long, 
very long, will the events of that morning, ephemeral though 
they were, be classed amongst my * Pleasures of Memory/ 
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AN EVENING WITH ROBEBT SOUTHEY. 



How often, whilst perasing, with feelings of intense in- 
terest and delight, the works of some popular or emdite 
author, have we desired to see their ontward and visible 
appearances. They have informed or delighted us by their 
productions, and been pleasant mental companions through 
many an else dreary hour. In our own private and partic* 
ular image chambers we have hung up what we fancied to 
be their portraits, colored and drawn, it is true, as we would 
have them, and not to be depended on, for that very reason. 
OocasionaUy, one of those matter-of-fact men, a Daguerreo- 
typist, has startled us fix>m our dream of fancied physical 
beauty, by presenting to us sl/ck simile of some well-known 
writer, Sam Rogers, for instance, and our own creation has 
vanished into thin air. Romance would not bear the touch of 
Reality. 

la the course of nearly twenty-five years of what is called 
a literary life, by which I mean a life as much spent in the 
society of literary men as in the actual pen oeeupaiionj for 
the ^ bread which perisheth,' I have scarcely met with half a 
dozen indi^duals whose personal appearance and social qual- 
ifications at all corresponded with the ideal standard which I 
had formed; and only in one instance have I known my 
expectations to be exceeded in beauty by the reality. As 
this latter instance was both interesting and remarkable, I 
shall make no apology for a digressional mention of it here. 

Isk the month of July, 1824^ the body of Lord Byron was 
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broagbt from MuNSolonghi to England, and, on being landed 
&om the * Florida,' waa removed to tbe house of Sir Edward 
Ejiatchboll, who then resided in Great George street, West* 
minster. At the house of Sir Edward it laj in state ^r 
two days, and was yisited bj hundreds of pessons, who paid 
their last tributes to the genius of the mighty slumberer by 
gazing on his coffin-lid. ARer the lying In state had termin- 
ated, it was found necessary to remove the body, lor the pur- 
pose of placing it in a better constructed leaden eoffin than 
that which had been prepared in Greece. A friend of mine 
happened to know the imdertaker, imd kindly offered to pro- 
cure me admission to the chamber where the removal of the 
body was to be affected -—an offer which, I need not say, I 
gladly accei^d. Accordingly, on the afternoon of the 
eleventh of July, I proceeded to Sir Edward Ejiatehbull's, 
and found three or four gentlemen, attracted thither, like 
myself, to witness the solemn face dP the poet for the last 
time, ere it should be shut up in the darkness of death. Mr. 
Eogers, the author of the ' Pleasures of Memory,' Mr., now 
Sir John Gam Hobhouse, and John Hanson, Esq., (die two 
last Lord Byron's executors,) and one or two others, whose 
names I &A not learn, were present. 

The body lay in the large drawing room, on the £b*8t story, 
which was hung with black cloth and lighted with wax 
candles. Soon after my arrival, the work of opening the 
coffin commenced. This was soon effected, and when the 
last covering was removed, we beheld the face of the illustri- 
ous dead, 

* AH cold and all serene.' 

"Were I to live a thouaand years, I. should never, never 
forget that moment. For years I had been intimate with the 
mind of Byron. His wondrous works had thrown a charm 
around my daily paths, and with all the enthusiasm of youth 
I had almost adored his genius. With his features, through 
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the medium of paintings, I bad been familiar from mj boy- 
hood ; and now, far more beautiful, even in death, than nay 
moBt yiyid fancy had ever pictured, there they lay in marble 
repose. 

The body was not attired in that most awful of habili- 
ments — a shroud. It was wrapped in a blue doth cloak,, 
and the throat and head were uncovered. The former 
was beautifully moulded. The head of the poet was covered 
with short, crisp, curling locks, slightly streaked with grey 
hairs, especially over the temples, which were ample and 
free from hair, as we see in the portraits. The face had 
nothing of the appearance of death about it — it was neither 
sunken nor discolored in the least, but of a dead, marble 
whiteness — the expression was that of stem repose. How 
classically beautiful was the curved upper lip and the chin. 
I fancied the nose appeared as if it was not in harmony with 
the other features ; but it might possibly have been a little 
disfigured by the process of embalming. The forehead was 
high and broad — indeed, the whole head was extremely 
large — it must have been so, to contain a brain of such 
capacity. 

But what struck me most was the exceeding beauty of the 
profile, as I observed it when the head was lifted, in the 
operation of removing the corpse. It was perfect in its way, 
and seemed like a production of Phidias. Indeed, it far 
more resembled an exquisite piece of sculpture than the face 
of the dead — so still, so sharply defined, and so marble like 
in its repose. I caught the view of it but for a moment ; 
yet it was long enough to have it stamped upon my memoiy 
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which poor Keats tells us is 'a joy forever.' It is indeed a 
melancholy joy to me to have gazed upon the silent poet. 
As Washington Irving says of the old sexton, who crept 
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into the vault where Shakspeare was entombed, and beheld 
there the dust of ages, ^ It was something eren to have seen 
the dust of Byron/ 

Amongst the persons engaged in the performance of the 
office of removal, I noticed one — a tall, thin man, who spoke 
little, and seemed absorbed in grief. He would scarcelj 
allow any one to touch the corpse — and, with his own hands, 
lie composed the head in its new resting-place. The words, 
*My dear Lord!' were frequently uttered by him, whilst 
performing his melancholy duties. It was Fletcher — By- 
ron's faithful valet. This man afterwards told me the par- 
ticulars of the noble Poet's death, and gave me a lock of his 
hair' Fletcher did not long survive his beloved master. 

I have deemed this little incident of sufficient interest to 
find a place in my ' Recollections.' And now let me proceed 
to my ^ subject proper,' the Laureate, whom I had the honor 
of being acquainted with ; and who, at one period, was a kind 
and copious correspondent of mine. 

It is needless to state the circumstances which led to my 
acquaintance with one of the most voluminous writers of his 
day. Suffice it to say, that, long before I had the pleasure 
of seeing the Poet, I had received many letters from him, 
and have reason to believe that he felt some interest in my 
wefiare. The first time. I ever met him personally, was in 
the year 1838. I was then residing in my and his native 
city, and engaged in a branch of literary labor which had 
once been occupied by Southey. This had caused him to 
feel some interest in my proceedings, and led to a kind wish, 
on his part, to form an acquaintance. 

It was but seldom that he left his beautiful home at .Kes- 
wick — and he might almost have been termed a Hermit 
Poet, for his life was one of almost strict seclusion. Conse- 
qnently his outward and visible man was little known, except 
to Lake Tourists, who were not unfrequently a source of 
much annoyance to him, by their intrusive visits. He once 
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oomplaincd much of this, in (me of his letters to me— • la 
which he said, that his daughters could never row him on the 
Lake, nor could he ever take a quiet walk, without being 
stared at by those who imagined that a Poet was some out- 
landish animal. When he did leave home, it was generallj 
for the purpose of making arrangements with his publishers 
— for he was a methodical man of business — or, for a recre- 
ative visit to his native city, where he had many near and 
dearly-attached friends. One of these friends was Mr. Jo- 
seph Cottle, the 

* Joseph of Bristol — the brother of Amos ' 

of Lord Byron, and it was from him that I one moniing 
received a kind invitation to meet Mr. Southey at his house, 
where he was at* that time on a visit. It was with no little 
gratification that I anticipated meeting with one whose writ- 
ings had afforded me so much delight, and whose considerate 
kindness had afforded me such service in my literary pur- 
suits. 

At that period, I was a mere tyro in lit^^uy matters, and 
fek a species of awe whilst in the presence of even the 
smaller fry of authors. I had only seen one great poet in 
my time — the Rev. George Crabbe, and his venerable 
appearance had almost awed me — the reader may therefore 
easily suppose that I felt some little .trepidation when I lifted 
Mr. Cottle's knocker one evening, feeling, as I did, that . I 
was about to be introduced to one d the burning and shining 
lights of literature — one who had battled with Lord Byron 
—had written more books than I could count of pages ; and 
whose fiiune had gone out even * unto the ends of the world.' 

On entering Mr. Cottle*s little parlor, after greetmg my 
kind host) a gentleman, whmn I recognized instantly, from 
the portraits I had seen of him, rose, held out his hand to me^ 
and aceofited me fey name ; — he was tall, and sparely built. 
< Mr« Gelde,' said he, <we wiU waive a formal introduction ; 
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Mr. and myself are old paper friends, and must not 

meet as strangers/ This unanticipated, kind familiarity, 
froni one whom I had been led to believe was cold and repul- 
sive in his manners, put all my preconceived notions to ffight 
— dissipated my nervous feelings, and made me feel com- 
pletely at home. 

The personal appearance of Robert Southey was very 
striking. He was, as I have intimated, tall and slightly 
built. His forehead, rather receding, and not, phrenolog- 
ically speaking, indicative of great genius, was surmounted 
and partially shaded by an abundance of white, silvery hair, 
combed upwards, and forming a very striking contrast with 
his jet black, magnificently arched eyebrows, beneath which 
^owed [that is the best word to express what I mean] two of 
the most brilliant dark eyes I ever beheld. Their beauty 
did not consist so much in their brilliancy, as in their deep, 
contemplative expression. EOis nose was remarkably aqtii- 
line ; so much so, that it approached to the leak formation* 
But it was in the mouth,, which, after all, is the most express- 
ive feature of the human face, that the peculiar charm of 
Southey's looks lay — the upper lip was finely curved, and 
slightly projected over the lower — but it is in vain to at- 
tempt a description of it. Nearly every painter has failed to 
transfer it to canvass — indeed I have never seen a good 
likeness of the Laureate, for it was no easy matter to catch 
the ever flitting lights and shadows which, with every chang- 
ing emotion, passed over his countenance. 

There were several other visitors, who had been invited to 
meet Mr. Cottle's distinguished guest. Amongst them, Walter 
Savage Landor, the celebrated author of Pericles and Aspa- 
sia, and the Imagmary Conversations. Landor was a tell, 
stout man, with a bald head and a magnificent forehead ; his 
hair was thin, and besprinkled with grey. In manners he . 
was stiff and distant — quite the reverse of Southey. South- 
ey attracted-— Landor repelled. John Foster, whose beau- 
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tiful Essays and Mbcellaneous Woriu have juai bee>& 
published in this coontrj bj the A^pletons, was also present. 
He looked any thing bat a magnate in the literaiy world — 
dressed, as he was, in an old blue coat, with bright brass 
buttons, corduroy small clothes, much the worse for wear, 
and top boots. His face was wrinkled and plain, but I never 
beheld keener little eyes than his ; his head was surmounted 
with a brown scratch wig, and, taken as a whole, he would 
rather have been taken for a fanner than ihe author of works 
which have truly been styled ^ magnificent' There was also 
with us a minute local poet, Mr. Bomaine Joseph Thcune^ 
who missed no opportunity of dropping small compliments to 
Southey and Lsmdor, which both of them despised. Miss 
Cottle, (sister of our host,) a niece of Mr. Cottle*s, Southey's 
son, Ja youth of about eighteen years of age,) and myself, 
made up the party. 

Landor was reserved and proud in his demeanor to all 
excepting Southey, between whom and himself, notwith- 
standing the wide difPerence which , existed betwe^i them 
in politics, (the Laureate being a High ChurdU Tory, and 
Landor an ultra Whig,) there existed a strong and deep 
friendship. 

Foster seldom opened his mouth, and when he did, it was 
to utter some eccentric remark, which, in one or two inft *ft i)^ * fM^ 
might have been deemed almost ill-natured. He had no Vkr 
ing for Southey, and did not know (so I afterwards learned) 
that he was to meet him at Cottle's. A few days afterwards, 
he was invited to join him at dinner at Sir John Hare's, a 
brother-in-law of Mr. Cottle's, but Foster declined, asserting 
that he would never voluntarily sit down with an apostate^ 
(alluding to Southe/s change of his youthful political opin- 
ions.) Southey's son sat silently — Thome with eyes and 
mouth wide open, and how I comported mys^ is not for me 
to say. 

Tea was announced •— Miss Cottle, a lady of the old school, 
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doing the honors. Bj the waj, I may as well mention that 
Mr. Cottiie and his sister resided together, much in the same 
'way as did dear delightful Charles Lamh with his heloved 
* Barbara.' In both cases the gentlemen were bachelors, and 
the ladies happy in single blessedness, and the society of 
their literary brothers. After pouring out the well manu- 
factured infusion of Congou, Miss Cottle happened to address 
the Laureate as ' Doctor.* 

< My dear Miss Cottle,' said he, ' do call me Mr. Sonthey, 
or Robert, as you used to do * lang syne ; ' but not * Doctor.* 
I dislike nothing so much as that, amongst old friends.' 

We spent a pleasant hour over the crockery — but all of 
Qs know that teartable conversation is not easily transferable 
to paper. I am no Boswell, and so the reader must imagine 
a conversational melange — an oSa podrida of opinions, 
pleasant enough whilst passing over the mental palate, but 
leaving nothing either very nutritious or substantial behind. 
By degrees, we all of us began to feel more at home*— 
even the stiffness of ^that deep-mouthed Bostian, Savage 
Landor,' as the author of Childe Harold calls him, wore off; 
and he discoursed eloquently of Italy and paintings, and his 
&vorite home at Fiesole. Foster, too, vouchsafed some odd 
remaiks, and Southey entertained us with anecdotes. By 
the time the tea-*table was cleared away, we were all diat- 
tii^ as sociably together as if we had been friends of years' 
standing. 

A great deal has been said about Southey's reserve in 
company, and many have accused him of unpardonable pride 
and h€Mteur. This I think unjust He was naturally re- 
served, and his pursuits tended to make him more so. The 
Laureate, in his poem on the HoUytree, has said : 

' So weaoxkB should my youth appear among 

The thoughtless thiong; 
So would I seem among the young and gay, 
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More graye than they.* 
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HiB sedateness did not, I think, spring from pride ; and 
ihej who knew him better than I did, hold the same opinioB. 
I have before alluded to what Charles Lamb said of him — ^ 
but never were there two more direct opposites in social life 
than Southej and the author of Elia. 

Southey's favorite attitude was that of lying back in his 
chair, his elbows resting on the arms, and the tips of his fore- 
fingers placed on the inner portion of his eyebrows, over the 
surface of which they continually traversed, his eyes being 
closed excepting when he spoke. The tsonversation, at one 
time, turned on Byron — a ticklish subject for both Landor 
and Southey. The latter isaid, somewhat egotistically, 1 
thought — but that was Southey 's weak point — 'No maa 
can honor Byron's genius more than myself; but I fancy I 
prevented him doing as much harm as he might have done.' 
Landor, who had been fidgetdng about in his chair, whilst 
Byron's name was on the tapis, surlily remarked, ' Byron was 
a great scoundrel/ An exclamation, not a very prudent one, 
I fear, was just leaving the tip of my tongue, when I luckily 
bit my lips, and prevented its passing beyond them. 

At that period Mr. Southey was busily engaged in prepar- 
ing the new edition of Cowper's works, and in writing the 
Life of the Bard of Olney. * I have been,' said he, * Coop- 
ering all tlie way down.' I had never heard the poet's name 
pronounced before as he'pronounced it, Cooper^ and ventured 
to make the remark to him. He said, the poet's family, and 
Mrs. Unwin, whom he had once seen, never used to say 
Cavrper ; although that was unquestionably the more correct. 
He then showed us an original miniature of Cowper, and said, 
<I can also show you the first letter which it is believed 
Cowper ever wrote. . I stumbled on it by mere chance, at a 
gentleman's house, where, about a week ago, I staid for t^e 
night ; so oddly, sometimes, do things of this kind turn up.' 
He then requested his son to fetch him his writing case, from 
which he produced the letter, which he read to our party. It 
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is now included, in a supplementarj volume to the Life and 
Works. 

We had a long and delightful conversation respecting poor 
Cowper, and I remember Southey's saying, with much earn- 
estness, that he could have given Kehama, Boderick, and 
indeed all he had ever written, to have been the author of the 
fines to his Mother's Picture, which he characterized as being 
among the most touchingly beautiful to be found in the whole 
range of English poetry. * What a mournful thing,* he added, 
'that his mental vision was so often obscured/ Alas ! even then 
ihe doad, no bigger than a man's hand, was to be seen in Sou- 
they's horizon ; a cloud which was soon to cast its melancholy 
shadow over his own fine intellect I remember, too, that in 
connexion with this subject he alluded to his wife, who had 
then very recently died, after years of insanity. * I had,' said 
he to Mr. Cottle, ' for a long, dreary time, a living death con- 
stantly before me, in the form of my poor Edith. We took 
car meals, and associated with each other to the last, and I 
question whether I was more fondly attached to her in her 
bright days, than in her days of darkness.' 

Some one in the Company, Thome, I think, inquired of 
Southey whether he intended to be present at the forth-com- 
ing meeting of the British Association. The reply was char- 
acteristic. * No,' said he, * I never go into crowds.' A strong 
feature in his character was his love of solitude. His chosen 
retreat was his library, and men's works, he, in a great degree, 
preferred to their society. Of his books he himself says :— 

' My never-failing friends are they. 
With whom I converse night and day.' 

1 have frequently been in that library, and it certainly waa 
the most splendid private collection I ever witnessed, even 
Abbotsford not excepted. In Spanish aud Portuguese liter- 
ature it was peculiarly rich, and black letter lore was abund- 

5* 
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ant. He generally wiote in ft little parlor adjokiing, and 
most of bis erudite works were composed while his family 
were seated around him. Some idea of the extent of his lib- 
rary may be formed from the fact thiU; its sale, by audioii) 
occupied seventeen long summer days. 

It is a fact that Southey's conversation partook, in some 
degree, of the egotism which too often defaces his writings. 

As an instance of the latter, hear what he says, in a letter 
to William Taylor, of Norwich : — * Me jvdicey I am a good 
poet, but a better historian/ Mind, I do not mean to say that 
he be-praised himself that Cfvening — but there certainly was 
evident a considerable partiality for his own works in the 
remarks he let fall. 

Southey's extreme kindness to young and strug^ing men of 
mind is not so well known, or so generally appreciated as it 
should be. One instance fell under my own notice. I knew 

in B a young man, a lawyer's clerk, who showed so 

decided a genius for painting that it was really painM to see 
him drudging over dry parchments and musty records. I 
advised him to copy a certain picture, which I knew would 
much interest Southey — he did so, and I sent it, with a letter 
from the artist, to Southey at Keswick. I also informed him 
of the circumstance, and asked his advice as to the young 
painter's welfare. Southey, who was always as punctual as 
clockwork in his correspondence — for he never allowed a 
letter to remain unanswered for a single day — in a short 
time wrote the young man an exceedingly kind epistle, and 
so interested himself in his behalf, that, at the time I write, 
the quondam lawyer^s derk is a pupil at the Royal Academy, 
and a popular exhibitor in the National Gallery. 

The day after the party at Cottle's, I accompanied Mr. 
Southey to see the house in which he was bom, and whidi 
he wished to show to his son ; we then made a call on the 

Bishop of B , at Clifton. Southey did not send up bis 

card, and consequently the Bishop, who deemed it might be 
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seme ordinary Tisitor, sent down a message that he was en- 
gaged. We left, Southe J haying mentioned his name to the 
footman. We had not gone far before the laoqaey eame 
breathlessly after us — for his lordship, <m learning the name 
of his illustnous visitor, was horrified at the idea of sending 
from his door the author of the ^ Book of the Church.' We 
returned — apologies were made, and a very pleasant hour 
spent. 

In the year 1841, after wondering at the unusual circum- 
stance of my. letters to Southey remaining unanswered, I 
received from Mrs. Southey, (formerly Caroline Bowles) or 
rather a lady nearly related to me, did, a heart-touching 
epistle, informing me of her husband's insanity. It came oa 
me like a thunder-clap, after a long, ominous silence. Could 
it be, that he whose voluminous labors had delisted and 
informed thousands — that the Poet^ ihe Fhilosoj^er, and 
the Historian — was the prey of 

« 
' The last infirmity o( noble minds.' 

Alas ! it was even so. His bndn was warn attf. 

' The fervent spirit, wotidng oat its way, 
Fretted the puny body to decay, 
And oW'informed its tenement of clay.' 

I was told, by one who witnessed the sad scene, that, as he 
walked along the streets of Keswick, leaning, a frail, broken 
up man, on the arm of his afflicted and devoted wife, he 
would stare in stupid wonder at flocks of geese, and breathe 
an incoherent wish that he ' was as happy as they.' His in- 
sanity was of the melancholy and sombre kind, as might have 
been expected. 

To the last, he retained his old affection for his books. 
The way into his library he easily found, and thither it was 
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his wont to repair ; and he would nit with a black letter toI- 
ume open on his lap, gazing on one page for hours, <CDid at 
times moving his fingers, as if maldng written extracts. Out 
of the library he never could find his way, without the idd o£ 
a guide. But the ruin of a great mind, like his, is too sad a 
spectacle for contemplation. After two years of mental in* 
oapadty, 

* Death came o*er him genUj, 
As slnmber o*er a child.* 

There was no fiashing up of the taper before death — no 
lucid moment-— but during his life, he had made the great 
preparation, and Hope illuminated the faces of all who gazed 
upon him when he died. 

I saw him borne to fais narrow home, in the lonely little 
grare^-yard, across which Grasmere Church flings its shadow. 
His sons followed him. So did Wordsworth -p- and never 
was the grandeur of majestic and solemn grief portrayed in ' 
stronger character, than on his thoughtful countenance, as he 
followed his brother bard to the narrow house -» his feelings 
were evidently * too deep for tears.' 

Well, he is gone I So is John Foster. So are the CotQes ; 
brother, sister, and niece. Thome, too, is beneath the ^ clods 
of the valley.' Six, out of that little circle, vanished forever. 
As Burke eloquently remarks : * What shadows we are, and 
what shadows we pursue.' 
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A PULPIT POUTRAIT— ROBERT HALL. 



As I yn&h to render these sketches of mine interesting to 
all classes, I shall occasionally introduce to xnj readers notices 
of public speakers, as well as of popular iwriters. There are 
manj in the British Houses of Parliament, in the Pulpit^ at 
the Bar, and on the Platform, whose names are as familiar 
as household words on this side of the water, and respecting 
whose habits and peculiarities some information, althoi^ 
necessarily slight, may not be uninteresting h^e. I shall 
select my first oratorical portrait from the Pulpit. 

In the foremost rank of modem Pulpit Orators, was 
BoBBBT Hall, and he was scarcely less eccentric as a man, 
than remarkable as a preacher. His works, which have been 
reprinted in America, will oyer remain an enduring mrnm- 
ment of his piety, his genius, and his learning. To give 
some account of the man himself, is my present object. 

Long before I ever saw this truly great man, I had heard 
his name frequently mentioned in my father's family, and I 
early learned to associate with it all that was great and 
extraordinary. My mother would tell me how she had often 
seen him, when a student in the Baptist Theological College^ 
at Bristol, pacing the streets with only one stocking on, or 
occasionally with two on one foot. And from all quarters, I 
^eanedf such information respecting him, as made me long to 
behold the man of whom such stories were related. 

It must be now nearly twenty years ago, since I first saw 
him. He was at that time Pastor of a Church at Leicester, 
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and he visited Bristol, where I then resided, on the occasion 
of a Missionary Anniversary ; one of the sermons connected 
with which he had engaged to preach, much, I heard, against 
his own inclination ; for he had an unconquerable dislike to 
making his appearance on such public occasions. 

My father happening to hold the office of Deacon in the 
Church where Mr. Hall was to officiate, I went with him, on 
the evening in question, to the place of worship, and accom- 
panied him, before the service commenced, into the Vestry. 
The building, although it wanted yet an hour to the time fixed 
fer commencing Ihe service, was densely thronged in every 
part-— and perhaps a more tntelUtctual assemblage had never 
been gathered together. So popular was the great orator at 
this thne, that it was no uncommon thing for the Fifofessors, 
at Oxford and Cambridge, to leave their respective Universi- 
ties on Saturday evenings — post to Leicester, some hundred 
and fifty miles or so, hear two sermons from HaU, and return 
to their homes after the evening services— thus sacrificing 
two nights' rest, for the sake of indulging in what was consid- 
ered to be one of the highest intellectual treats. 

On entering the Vestry I found a large number of ministers, 
and other gentlemen, assembled, and waiting the arrival of 
Mr. Hall — the scarcely less celebrated John Foster, to whom 
I shall presently have occasion to refer, amongst them. 

After we had waited for about a quarter of an hour, Mr. 
Hall made his appearance. He was rather below the average 
height, stout, and inclining to corpulency. His chest was 
very broad and capacious — the face large, and its features 
massive. His eyes were large, dark, and ftill, and his fore- 
head high and broad. The head, which was bald, except at 
&e back, and over the temples, had an indescribable grandeur 
about it. The worst part of his face was the mouth, which 
was very large, and the imder lip somewhat protruded ; the 
chin was large and projecting. This gave an appearance of 
heaviness to his general aspect. Brougham once said of his 
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-phjsioffiomjf 'Bobert Hall has a face ^- the upper part of 
which belongs to an aagel, the lower to a demoib' This was, 
perhaps, describing it a little too stroiiglj — but the £x« 
Chancellor is not in the habit of mincing his phrases. 

I was at once struck with the expression of ahnost torture 
which was eyident in Mr. Hall's countenance. He seemed 
to be constantly endeavoring to conceal bodily suffering—* 
and it was so, for he was in reality a martyr to one of the 
most painful diseases that can affect humanity — Calculi in 
the kidneys. 

After he had divested himself of his great coat, he had a 

pipe and some tobacco brought him, and having puffed away 

for a Uttle time, he pulled off his dress coat, lay down on hia 

badL on the hearth rug, and was soon enveloped in a doud ci 

smoke. This, I learned, was his usual habit, before entering 

the pulpit The agony he endured compelled him to spend a 

great portion of his time in a recumbent position, and it was 

only by the use of tobacco and opium, in large quantities, that 

he could ever obtain even comparative ease. His custom 

was to smoke prodigiously until the very moment arrived 

when it was required of him to commence his sermon. He 

would then rise, leave his pipe at the door of the pulpit, in 

readiness for him to resume his Nicotian habit, the moment 

after he had concluded his discourse. 

I left him on his hearth rug, and reached a seat in the 
church, from whence I was fortunate enough to have a ftiU 
view of the pulpit. The edifice was literally full, almost to 
suffocation. The great, the gifted, and even the noble were 
there, all waiting with eager intensity for the commencement 
of the service. The aisles had all been carpeted, an unusual 
thing,^ it is necessary to state, in those days, in order that no 
scuffling of feet should disturb the preacher, who was 
nervously alive to the slightest noise, and whose voice was so 
low, and at times tremulous, that unless perfect stillness waa 
kept, it was a matter of difficulty to hear him. 
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In a pew beneath the gallery sat, amongst others, two 
gentlemen, to whom my attention was directed, and I em- 
ployed the interval before the service commenced, in examin- 
ing their outward aod visible appearances ; for they were both, 
^men of mark,' and I now saw them for the first time. As X 
sat in a pew which ran at right angles with theirs, and was 
within ear-shot, I had a most favorable opportunity of survey- 
ing their features. 

The physique of one of the two was striking enough, and 
would anywhere have excited attention. His face was plain, 
almost to ugliness — the forehead, high, but narrow, towered 
above his thick eyebrows, which every second were elevated 
and depressed with astcmishing celerity ; two fiery, dark eyes, 
peered out irom beneath these appendages, and flashed with 
intellect But how shall I describe the most prominent 
feature of that face — the nose ? It seemed to be not small 
enough for a nasal organ, nor large enough for a proboscis, 
yet it partook of the characteristics of each ; it was long, and 
turned up at its extremity ; and turned up so decidedly that 
it seemed to have had a violent quarrel with the mouth 
beneath, and was determined to keep its distance &om it. 
That nose was never stilL It seemed as if it had some vio^ 
lent exercise to learn, and so was convulsively drilling for it. 
First it twitched slightly — then its whole frame-work would 
shake, in such a manner, that its destructiim seemed inevita- 
ble ; then its point would droop, and almost instantaneously 
rise with a jerk. Occasionally it would go through a panto- 
mimic jig, with the two angles of the mouth for partners, and 
the two fiery, deep set eyes, would gaze down its bridge in a 
strange manner. No, that nose was never still — perpetual 
motion was what it seemed in pursuit of, and to this day it 
may be seen twitching with every varying emotion of its 
possessor. Some years after the period to which I am now 
referring, I strolled into Westminster Hall, and there, in the 
Court of Chanceiy, I saw the identical nose, and it was as 
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btrisk aad livelj as ever, whisking awaj Cbanoery suits 
Tvith astonishing rapidity. I saw it again in Ezeter Hall, 
^when its noble possessor was delivering his great speech 
on slavery; it still possessed its marvellous property of 
restlessness — and when I laflt had the pleasure of beholding 
it, it was wagging scomAilly at the Bench of Bishops, in the 
House of Lords. 

The figure to which this nose, or rather this izf^ belonged, 
inras tall and spare — and encased in clothes which might have 
been bought an hour before, in Seven Dials. The coat had 
been black — and when its wearer afterwards left the Church, 
I observed that his pantaloons reached half-way down a pair 
of unpolished Wellington boots. Altogether, the individual I 
am endeavoring to describe was a most noticeable man. 

And in more senses than one was he so — for, with all his 
eccentricities, no one will deny to Henry Brougham vast 
acquirements. Yes, it was Mr. Brougham who owned to th^ 
face and figure I have portrayed. 

Next him was a gentleman of a far different description. 
He was rather past the middle age, and had a most kind and 
benevolent expression of feature. His hair was growing 
grey, and thought had ftirrowed her unmistakeable lines 
between the inner angles of the eyebrows, which overshad- 
owed a pair of light grey eyes, in whose depths even a casual 
observer could not look, without feeling that the owner of 
them was no conunon man. It was Sir James Mackintosh, 
the biographer, historian, and philosopher. 

These two celebrated men presented, in their personal 
appearances, a most striking contrast. Brougham was eter^ 
nally fidgetting about on his seat — twisting his face into all 
manner of shapes — standing up and sitting down again^ a 
dozen times in a minute, and looking as though he was a 
hungry cannibal, or as if he wanted to dissect another Keats — 
for it Moot Brougham, and not Gifford, who penned the critique 
in the Quarterly, which, it is said, killed the sensitive young 
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poet — and which is alluded to in the following parody on the 
< Death of Cock Robin.' 

* Who killed John Keats ? 

Ir said the Qnarterlj, 

WUh BsouaHAM ao taricarbft 
'T was one of mj feats.' 

I saj it was a striking contrast to this, to observe Mackin- 
tosh sitting, as calmlj as a Chinese Mandarin on a mantel 
piece, and like it, too, onlj nodding his head gently when 
Brougham addressed any observation to him. The author of 
the History of England, too, was scrupulously neat in his 
personal appearance, and this was marked by me the more 
intently, in consequence of the carelessness of his neighbor. 

All this may be unimportant enough, but, even at this dis- 
tance of time, I seem to see the two great men, as distinctly 
as if the scene I am describing was one of yesterday — and 
thinking that there may be many who would like to see such an 
actor in the great political dramas of our time as Brougham, 
off the stage, I have taken the trouble of introducing him. 
With his face, as it now is, Punch has made us pretty famil- 
iar ; and I may as well say, in passing, that these caricatures 
give a pretty accurate idea of his Lordship. Of course, they 
are a little exaggerated — but not so much so as many, with 
whom I have chatted on the subject, are apt to suppose. 

It is needless to say that HalUs pulpit talents must have 
been very great, to have attracted such men as those I have 
just mentioned. Even Ministers of the Church from which 
he dissented, were often to be found amongst his hearers ; 
and more than once have I seen members of the Bench of 
Bishops, who, having thrown aside their mitres, crosiers, and 
lawn sleeves, submitted to be ^ hail fellow, well met ' with 
the members of a humbler community, for the sake of hear- 
ing the Cicero of the day. 

But I must proceed more directly to the object I had in 
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view, when I oommenced this paper — a notice of Bobxbt 



The services preliminary to the sermon had been nearlj 
gone through, and the last verse of a hymn was being sung, 
-when Mr. Hall ascended slowlj, and, I thought, wearily, the 
pulpit stairs. No one, looking at his somewhat unwieldy 
and rather ungraceful figure, would have been prepossessed 
in his favor; and, as he sat down in the pulpit, and looked 
languidly round on the congregation, I experienced, I know 
not why, a feeling of disappointment. 

He rose and read his text : ' The Father of Lights.' At 
first, his voice was scarcely audible, and there appeared some 
slight hesitation ; but this soon wore off*, and as he warmed 
with his subject, he poured forth such a continuous stream of 
eloquence, that it seemed as if it fiowed from some inexhaust- 
ible source. His tones were, although low, beautifully modu- 
lated ; but, owing to some afiection in his throat, his speech 
was, at short intervals, interrupted by a short spasmodic 
cough. During the delivery of his brilliant paragraphs, the 
most breathless silence reigned throughout the vast assem- 
blage ; but his momentary cessation was the signal for 
general relaxation from an attention so intense that it became 
almost painful. It was curious to observe how every neck 
was stretched out, so that not a word which fell from those 
eloquent lips should be lost ; and the suspended breathings 
of those around me evinced how intently all were hanging on 
his charmed words. Mr. Hall's fluency was wonderful, and 
his commaud of language unsurpassed. I will not mar the 
beauty of his discourse by attempting to describe it ; but, as 
I followed him, whilst, by his vivid imagination, he conveyed 
his hearers through the starry skies, and reasoned, from those 
lights of the Universe, what the Father of Lights must be, 
I became lost in wonder and admiration. But the crowning 
glory of his sermon was his allusion to the heavenly world, 
whose beatific glories he expatiated on, with almost the 
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eloquence of an angel. He seemed like one inspired ; and, 
as he guided us by living streams, and led us over the celes- 
tial fields, he seemed carried away by his subject, and his 
face beamed as if it reflected Heaven's own light. And this 
was the man who, but an hour before, had lain down on the 
ground, in the excess of his agony; and who, from his 
earliest years, had constantly endured the most excruciating' 
torture which man can be called upon to bear! I have 
myself heard him say that he had never known one waking 
hour free from extreme pain. 

Mr. Hall used very little action in the pulpit. His favor- 
ite — or, rather, his usual attitude — was, to stand and lean 
liis chest against the cushion, his left arm lying on the Bible, 
and his right hand slightly raised, with the palm towards the 
audience. His tones were almost uniformly low, and he 
rarely raised them. Ideas seemed so to accumulate, whilst 
he was preaching, that they flowed forth without effort on 
his part. Never did he hesitate — and, so pure were his 
oral compositions, that the most elaborate efforts of the pen 
would rather have injured than improved their structure. 

At that time, William Thorp, another distinguished preach- 
er, flourished in Bristol ; but his claims to eminence rested 
chiefly on his possessing a prodigious memory. In speaking 
of Mr. Thorp and Mr. Hall, I once heard Coleridge, who 
was intimate with both, remark : ^ Hall's mind is a fountain, 
which is everlastingly flowing ; Thorp's is a reservoir, which 
can never be exhausted.' 

Mr. Hall, like most other men of genius, was somewhat 
eccentric - and possessed poweis of sarcasm, which, in some 
instances, he exerted with tremendous force. Few men 
could say severer things — and I will mention an instance. 

He had one day attended a Church, where a young minis- 
ter preached on some public occasion. It so happened, that 
the preacher met Mr. Hall afterwards, at dinner, at the house 
of a mutual friend. The young man was very anxious to 
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hear Mr. Hall's opinion of his discourse, and very pertina- 
ciously plied the great man with questions respecting it. 
Hall endured the annoyance, for some time, with great 
patience. He did not wish to hurt the young man's feelings 
— tut he could not, conscientiously laud his sermon. At 
length, worried beyond endurance, he said : — 

* Well, Sir, there was one fine passage — and I liked it 
xnach, Sir — much.' 

The young divine rubbed his hands, in high glee, and 
pressed Mr. Hall to name it. 

* Why, Sir,' replied Hall, * the passage I allude to, was your 
passage from the pulpit to the vestry,^ 

Mr. Hall finally left Leicester, and became pastor of the 
Sroadmead Church, in Bristol — so that I often had oppor- 
tunities of hearing him, and of meeting him at the houses of 
mutual friends. At that time, there was quite a galaxy of 
ministerial talent in my native city. Hall, Liefchild, Foster, 
Thorp, Roberts, and others, all labored there — and many 
were the eveninga I spent in such society. Occasionally, 
Mr. Hall gave the reins to a sportive fancy — and nothing 
could be more delightful than some of his sallies. In repar- 
tee, I never knew any one so brilliant. Of course, his pipe 
was always provided — and drawing-rooms, which had previ- 
ously been guiltless of tobacco odor, were gladly subjected to- 
the nuisance, in Mr. Hall's case. 

His absence of mind was remarkable. One evening I was 
at a large tea party, of which Mr. Hall was one. During 
the progress of the meal tea spoons began to grow scarce. 
No one knew where they went to, and a mystery seemed to 
be brewing with the Congou. Mr. Hall was an inveterate 
tea drinker, and attention was directed towards him by his 
asking, with every fresh cup, for a tea spoon. ' Where can 
they have gone to ? ' murmured the lady ; but no solution to 
the mystery was found. Hall kept on for a long time, talk- 
ing, sipping, and asking for more. At length he came to a 

6* 
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finish, and the tea things were removed — but where were 
the spoons ? In about an hour afterwards Mr. Hall left ; 
and on the sofa where he sat were discovered the missing 
articles, to the number of twenty-six, which corresponded 
to the number of cups he had swallowed. Of course, a 
general laugh followed the clearing up of the mystery. On 
Hallos returning to the room, he was informed of his uncon- 
scious petty larceny, but he disclaimed all knowledge of the 
affair. 

During Mr. Hall's residence in Bristol, the album mania 
raged to a terrible extent, and it was scarcely probable that 
one so popular as he was should have escaped its conse- 
quences — nor did he. One instance of an attack upon him 
fell under my own notice — and as it is very characteristic of 
the man, I shall relate it. 

A young lady acquaintance of mine, who resided in the 
country, was extremely anxious that Mr. Hall should con- 
tribute something to her album, and she begged me to forward 
it to the great man, with her request backed by mine. I did 
not much like the matter, but was so circumstanced that I 
could not well refuse. So I packed up the precious book, 
whose pages were graced with the effusions of small poetasters 
and amatory selections, and despatched it to Mr. Hall's house. 
There it remained for some time, and when, at last, it was 
returned, Mr. Hall had written in it. At the bottom of a 
page he had scrawled, in his almost illegible hand — 

* It is my humble opinion that albums are very foolish 
thills. Robert IIall.' 

My fair friend was sadly annoyed — but for my own part, I 
should have much preferred so characteristic an autograph 
of the eloquent man, to the most complimentary lines which 
could have been penned. 

When Mr. Hall was co-pastor of the Eroadmead Church 
with the Rev. Mr. Evans, a member of his Church, whom 
we will call W., called on him and stated that he considered 
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Uimself possessed of preaching talents, and begged Mr. Hall 
to forward his views of getting into the ministry. "W. waA 
an ignorant, conceited man, and Mr. Hall could not but 
smile at his repeated applications, although he was somewhat 
annojed by them. On one occasion Mr. W. said he did not 
like to wrap his talent in a napkin. 

* Oh, brother W.,' said Hall, * do n't go to the expense of 
buying a napkin ; a very small pocket-handkerchief will 
answer the purpose.' 

Not repulsed by this broad hint, W. still pestered Mr. Hall 
about his pulpit call, until, finally, the latter appointed a time 
for him to give a specimen of his preaching capabilities before 
the Church. On the following Monday evening it was Mr. 
Hall's turn to have officiated, but he gave up the place to his 
applicant, who, at the appointed time, took the minister's seat. 
Mr. Hall sat below, and as soon as the hymn had been 
sung, W. rose and proceeded to give out his text, which was, 
' Yea, doubtless, and I count all things but loss,' &c. For a 
short time there was silence, and then the aspirant to pulpit 
honors commenced, with, * Yea, doubtless,' — another pause — 
and then again * Yea, doubtless,' was repeated. Now a' very 
long pause, and a third time ' Yea, doubtless,' slowly fell from 
the lips of- W. Now, thought the hearers, we skaU have 
something else ; but the preacher once more again stammered 
out, 'Yea — doubtless,' and Hall, unable to bear it any 
longer, rose, and looking the unhappy wight full in the face, 
said, *Yea, doubtless, brother "W., thou hadst better come 
do¥ra,' and amidst the titterings of the congregation, he left 
the^pulpit ; and to the day of his death, ' Yea, doubtless ' was 
the name by which he was most generally known. 

I have referred to what Brougham said respecting Mr. 
Hall's mouth ; it was very large. He was as well aware of 
this as any one else, and one morning at a breakfast party, 
in Bristol, on the occasion of family prayers, a young minis- 
ter, referring to a sermon about to be delivered by the distm- 
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guiflhed preacher, prayed that the Lord wotdd 'open liis 
mouth wider than ever.* When they rose from their knees, 
Mr. Hall said, * Well, Sir, why did you pray that my moatli 
might be opened wider ? It could n't well be done, Sir, unless 
it was slit from ear to ear, Sir.' 

His marriage was a singular one. One day whilst alight- 
ing at a friend's door, for the purpose of dining with him, he 
was joked on his bachelorhood. He said nothing, but whilst 
at table was observed to take particular notice of the 
servant girl, who came in to replenish the fire. After dinner, 
he went into the garden, sent for the young woman, and 
asked her to marry him. In her astonishment she ran away 
and said she believed Mr. Hall had gone mad again, (he had 
been once deranged.) Her master, like herself, was sur- 
prized, and on his speaking with Mr. Hall on the subject, the 
latter declared his intention of marrying the girl, who he 
said had taken his fancy by the manner in which she put the 
coals on. They were married and lived happily together. 
His widow survives him. 

Mr. Hall's popularity increased, but his residence in Bristol 
was destined to be short About the year 1829, 1 think, for 
I have no opportunity of referring to the exact date, his 
malady so increased, that his life was deemed to be in a very 
precarious state."- He was compelled to take large quantities 
of opium, in order to endure the pain of his body — but his 
mind was as bright as ever. His medical attendant told me 
that he was suddenly called to him one evening. He found 
him in his chair, with his foot spasmodically grasping the 
edge of a bath — he looked calmly in his face for a moment 
— said *This is death,' and then laying his head on his 
shoulder, died without a groaa. 

A f09t mortem examination was made of the body, and 
eight or nine calculi were extracted from the kidneys. They 
were of various sizes, some of them as large as a pea ; and 
from the sides of most of them many sharp points, the eighth 
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of an inch in length, projected. These were imhedded in the 
organ, and were literally * thorns in the flesh.' During his 
'w^liole life, he could only procure partial alleviation of pain, 
"by lying on his back and smoking. So addicted was he to 
tliis latter habit, that I have seen him light his pipe, after 
preaching, at the pulpit lamps. 

His death cast a gloom over the community, far and wide. 
For a few days, his friends were allowed to look upon his 
mortal remains. I went, and never was I more impressed 
^with the grandeur of the man than when he lay in his coffin. 
On the wall, just over the body, hung Branwhite's print of 
Iiim in the pulpit. There was the pictured preacher, and 
l>eneath it the clay tabernacle of him of whom Southey said : 
' He had the eloquence of a Gcero, the learning of a Parr, 
and the piety of a Whitfield.* 

Mr. H[all's works have been republished in this country^ 
and are ranked amongst the most eloquent productions of the 
age. His magnificent discourse on Modem Infidelity has 
gone through numberless editions; and his sermon on the 
death of the Princess Charlotte created such a sensation, that 
it was to be found in the hands of rich and poor. The Rev- 
erend author received an autograph letter from His Majesty, 
King Greorge the Fourth, the father of the Princess, in which 
the monarch expressed the deep feelings of his heart with 
respect to his beloved daughter, and his thanks to him who 
had so touchingly commemorated the sad event of her death. 
During a portion of his life, Mr. Hall was deranged — ex- 
cessive study havihg induced disease of the brain. To the 
disgrace of the times be it said, that he was subjected, in the 
Asylum where he was placed, to coercion. This he well re- 
membered, and would often allude to it. I once heard him, 
in a large party, expatiate eloquently on the necessity of an 
amelioration of the condition of those who were bereft of rea- 
son ; ^ for,' said he, touchingly, whilst he exhibited some scars 
on his head, the result of a blow from a keeper — < these are 
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tbe wounds wbich I received in the house of my friends.' 
Happily he recovered, but his friends were ever afterwards 
apprehensive of a recurrence of the malady. 

One of Hall's great contemporaries, John Foster, has very 
lately followed him to the grave. The Essay of the latter on 
* The Character of Robert Hall as a Preacher,' should be 
read by all lovers of good writing. Mr. Foster's Essays 
have recently been republished by the Appletons, and of 
this singular and eccentric man of genius I shall have here- 
after something to say, as well as of some other of our pulpit 
writers. 
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Amongst the red letter dajs of my life — and, thanks to 
generally good, if not robust health, a light heart, and a ray- 
ing commission, they have not been few — none are more 
delightful in the remembrance, than one or two which I spent 
in company with a party of Artists and Literary men, in the 
autumn of 18B5. 

In this year, that somewhat migratory body, the British 
Association, held its annual meeting in the city of Bristol, for 
the purpose of discussing grave questions pertaining to science, 
much in the same way as the American Savans are amusing 
themselves at New Haven, whilst I write. It was at this 
Bristol meeting, I may by the way mention, that Dr, Lardner 
made his famous and foolish assertion, that the Atlantic could 
never be navigated by steam. Not very long afterwards, the 
acute philosopher was glad to avail himself of a steamship, in 
order to quit a land which he had made rather too hot to hold 
him! 

Amongst the motley throng who congregated at the place, 
and on the occasion I have mentioned, were famous men of 
all professions. As many, or more, went to see the great 
gathering, as to yield their quota to the amount of already 
acquired information in the various departments of science 
and philosophy ; and, of course, there was a tolerably fair 
sprinkling of Artists. Fortunately for them, the locality of 
the place of meeting was extremely beautiful, and afforded 
plenty of employment for their pencils ; audi on the occasion 
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of a Sketching Party being ^ got up,' for a trip up the celebra- 
ted river Wye, I received an invite, which I the more readily- 
accepted, as it was known that Mr. Wordsworth was touring 
in South Wales, and we were not without some hope of fall- 
ing in with him. 

We were a pleasant party that day, as we stood on the 
deck of the steamboat which was to convey us to where, as 
Pope sings, 

* Pleased Vaga echoes tbioiigh her windiiig bounds.* 

And while the steam is ' getting up,' let me give a catalogue 
of my fellow pleasure seekers. 

With an ample portfolio under one arm, and a walking- 
stick camp-seat in his hand, stood a gentleman, clad in sober 
black — his age might have been forty-five or thereabouts, 
and if a bald broad forehead be any indication of a more 
than usual quantity of talent, assuredly the possessor of the 
said ample ' head and front ' was no ordinarily gifted man. 
There was an air of reserve, almost of hattteur, about him, 
and he was evidently gratified by being looked up to by the 
yoimger members of our party. This gentleman was a cler- 
gyman, an artist and a poet His name (I know not, should 
these sketches ever meet his eye, whether he will thank me 
for divulging it,) was John Eagles ; but he is better known to 
the readers of Blackwood as ' The Sketcher,' such being the 
designation he adopts in the articles he furnishes to ^ Mags.' 

The Rev. Mr. Eagle's sonnets, in the periodical I have 
just named, have been considered, by competent judges, to be 
scarcely, if at all, inferior to Wordsworth's ; his paintiDgs are 
fine transcripts from nature ; and his prose writings exhibit a 
most refined and intimate acquaintance with art and its rules, 
if rules it has. As a satirist, he wields a fierce and slashing 
pen. He possesses a rectory at Wyndford, in Somersetshire, 
and passes a pleasant life, in dalliance with the Muses. Such 
is or was our -* Sketcher I * 
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Who is that somewhat eccentric-looking personage, with a 
keen dark eye, and a rather foreign appearance ? He has 
huddled his clothes on, not dressed himself. His hair, which 
grows long hehind, falls over the collar of his olive colored 
coat, and altogether his appearance is picturesque and eccen- 
tric. His portfolio lies on a cross seat near him, and in his 
hand he has a guitar, in its case. That is E. Y. Rippin^e, 
one of the hest delineators of Italian groups which we possess ; 
and a singular life has heen his. Stung hj unmerited ne- 
glect, in the city which starved out a Chatterton, and which 
only aJSbrded a grave to poor Savage, who died within its 
prison, he turned his face towards the sunny South — lived 
for months and years amongst hrigands; explored, in their 
society, the rocky fastnesses of the Abruzzi ; sketched, with a 
bold pencil, scenes a la Salvator, and brought us home the 
rich fruits of his adventurous and somewhat perilous trip. 
He is an accomplished musician, and England boasts not of 
his superior on the guitar, so that he is no mean addition to 
our party. Besides this, he, like Sir Martin Archer Shee, 
the present President of the Boyal Academy, 

* The pen and pencil wields with equal grace.' 

Mr. Bippingille's Italian Stories, illustrated by himself 
must be familiar to the readers of ' Bentley's Miscellany.' At 
present he conducts, with great ability, in London, a Magar 
zine devoted to the interests of the Fine Arts. In this 
country, he is not so much known, as yet — but in strolling 
through the streets of Boston, I have noticed, in more than 
one print shop, an engraving from his picture of ' King John 
signing Magna Charta ; * and I have now before me a lovely, 
though lightly executed engraving, by Pease, of 'Childhood ; * 
— it appears in the Boston ^Friendship's Offering' for 1842« 
I have often seen the original picture, which is the portrait of 
a son of Sir Charles Abraham Elton, well known as one of 
the most elegant of Greek scholars^ 

7 
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More mii8ic 1 Yonder pale, but dapper-looluDg gentleman, 
wbose somewhat slight form is enveloped in a blue frock ooat» 
frogged from throat to waist, and who sports moustadiioB and 
%, tip, is Eulenstein, the celebrated performer on the Jevr'a- 
liarp! — a strange and apparendj insignificant instrument^ 
tad disagreeable enough, at least to me, in most hands, or 
rather mouths — but let our little Grerman friend, there, take 
it between his lips, and jou would fancj thai Titania's htfo^ 
had arrived fresh fn»n Fairy-land, 

* So soft, so sweet, so deUcatelj dear' 

are the tones produced bj his fingers' ends. That little bo?: 
in his hand contains his assortment of harps ; for when hp 
gives a concert, he uses instruments of different sizes an^ 
tones, and these he takes up or lays down with astonishing 
celerity — never once causing interruption or jar in the mel- 
ody. The ear of royalty itself has listened to and applauded 
his music. 

But who is that lively little gentleman, whom everybody ip 
shaking hands with, and who shakes hands with everybody in 
return ? He is here, there, and everywhere, chattering away 
delightfully, it would seem, and dispensing smiles and arch 
looks in profusion. How his black eyes twinkle, and whai 
fun is there in his face ! He seems brimful, and running over 
with good humor, and looks as if care never had or could 
touch him. And then, listen to that plieasant Milesian 
brogue ! Header, perhaps you have never heard an educated 
irishman talk. Well, if so, you have lost a treat; for npthr 
ing in the world is more delightful, excepting only the spfl^ 
mellifluous, tripping-over-the-tongue tattle of a pretty and 
irell-informed daughter of the Emerald Isle. That natty, 
dear ^duch* of a man, as the ladies might say, U an universi^ 
favorite everywhere. He is at once poet, painter, musidai^ 
and novelist. He writes son^ sets them to music» illustrate^ 



them with his pencil, and then sings them as no one else can. 
fiurrah ! we have Rory 0*More amongst us. Sam Lover, I 
b^g leave to introduce 70U to the American public Mr. 
lPul>lic — the author of the Tale of the 'Gridiron' — and, I 
can assure you, one of the most accomplished and reaUy 
elegant men whom you will ever }iave the good fortune to 



See, he has fixed himself for a time, and is chatterin|f 
SKway with a brother bard, whose appearance is as opposite to 
lufi own as can possibly be imagined. His companion, for 
tlie time being, is a man, over whom more than sixty winters 
liave passed, leaving their snows upon his head. He is tall, 
and stoutly made — beneath a rusty, clerical-looking hat, is a 
laxge, placid looking face, whose complexion is somewhat 
fk>rid, and whose surface is strongly indented with decided 
lines. There is a serene thoughtfulness in his large grey 
^es, and a benevolent smile characterizes his mouth. Round 
his Aill, collarless neck, is a white cravat, somewhat dingy, 
and tied not as Brummel would have fastened it. His stal- 
wart and still robust frame is encased in a long black frock, ol^ 
great coat, whose skirts reach below the knee — a dark waisl* 
ooat — pei^r-and-salt colored 'continuations,' and a paircf 
damsy top-boots complete his costume — and his unglovei 
hand grasps a stout walking stick. Taken altogether, he 
resembles a yeoman, well to do in the world, and never would 
be in the least suspected, by those who knew him not, of 
being a poet! 

But he is — and not only a poet himself, but the world 
ought to be grateful to him, in that he has been the occasion 
of poetry in one far greater than himself — for we are told 
that Coleridge was first induced to build for himself the lofty 
rhyme, in consequence of his perusal of Bowles' Sonnets; 
which Sonnets the bard of Christobel says he copied with his 
own pen, more than forty times. William Lisle Bowles, wa4 
the name of the unpoetic-looking individual I have attemptecl 
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to deecribe. He is a dergjrman, and resides at the parsonage 
of Brewhill, in Wiltshire, not far from Moore's Cottage. Of 
him more anon. 

Let me see — who else was there? Oh! I remember 
amongst others was a young man of low stature, and rather 
heavj features of the German cast^ His age was then 
somewhere about two and twenty, and he was then considered 
to be a rising artist. This was William Miiller, whose 
' Letters from Zanthus ' are now publishing in the London 
Art Union, and whose picture of a ' Dance at Zanthus ' 
was the crack picture in the recent Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion. This young man was the son of Mr. Muller, a distin- 
guished scholar ; and should these random records fall under 
the notice of any Naturalist, he will remember, with interest, 
Hiat gentleman as the author of the best work on the 
Crinoidea. 

Poor Theodore Von Hoist, too, the son of the well-known 
ocNEnposer for the piano-forte, was one of us. He was aa 
artist of singular and truly original genius, and worked hard 
in what may be better understood by calling it the Euseli 
■diool. He, like his productions, was wild and striking in his 
i^pearance — and a profusion of long hair, immense moustar 
Chios, and somewhat grotesque dress, made him appear 
affected, which in reality he was not. There he sat, puffing 
away at a meerschaum, in gloomy glory. Not long afterward, 
he exhibited his great picture of the ' Death of Lady Mac- 
beth ; ' and so successful was it, that he was overwhelmed with 
praises, and, better far, -with commissions. His two last pic- 
tares, ' Bettina,' and * Medora,' were quite the rage when they 
appeared ; but the artist did not live long to enjoy his honors. 
The last time I- saw him, he was working away, although 
wretchedly ill : and, in a week after I had been with him in 
his studio, he had laid down pallet and pencils forever. He 
died of consumption, brought on by excessive devotion to his 
«rt. 
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"Fhei^ were others of our party, bat none peiiiciilllrlf 

worth noting down. And there we were, one glorion* 

morning, late in August, with merry hearts and cheeifiil 

countenances, sailing down the sinuous Avon, on our way to 

CSiepstow, 

Delightful alike to poets, painters, and musicians, to say 

nothing of myself, who had gladly lefl the dissecting room fot 

a few too brief hours, was that sail, (if, indeed, steaming can 

be called sailing.) Many of my American friends, who have 

gone down the river from Bristol, on their way to the Great 

'Western steamship, will bear me out in the assertion that we 

padsed through a succession of views which are unsurpassed 

by anything of the kind in the world. On emergmg from 

Cumberland Basin, our vessel passed between two mighty 

natural barriers. On our right, the magnificent rocks of 8t 

Vincent towered four hundred feet above our heads ; and, on 

oar left, the banks, from the river's margin to the same giddy 

^ight, were clothed with the living green of Leigh woods. 

Flitting by the far-famed Hot Wells, with the magnifieoil 

terraces of Chflon high above our heads, we came abreast a 

valley, or rather a gorge in the woods, which derives its name 

firom the fact of 

* Snghtingales sioging there aQ the day long.' 

Bowles (a great antiquarian, by the way,) pointed oat to 
a^ near the spot, the remains of a Roman encampment ; aad^ 
ia return, I directed atteittion to a singular x)ctagonai tow^ 
^which crowned a rocky height,) called Cooke's Folly, and 
which derives its name from a legend, to the effect that a rich 
Sderehuit of Bristol, one Mr. Cooke, had been warned by a 
soothsayer, that, on his only son's attaining the age of twentji 
be would be subject to a great and imminent danger, which 
daiiger would hapg over him, until he should be past the «ge 
«f tweaty-oae. To prevent harm to his son during that 

7* 
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period, Mr. Cooke bnilt the tower in qneslaon, and placed his 
ion in the upper part of it on the day before he attained his 
twentieth jear. For almost twelve months he remained in 
the tower — only conversing with his friends, who daily vis- 
ited him, from the window, and admitting no company, which, 
indeed, he conld not do, as the doorway was walled up ; his 
provisions and fuel were drawn np by him in a basket. The 
legend goes on to say — and it is implicitly believed in the 
neighborhood^ that on the evening before the last day of 
his imprisonment, he drew up a bundle of fagots, in one of 
which a snake had concealed itself; and next morning, when 
his friends went to liberate him, he was found dead, having 
been stung by the venomous reptile. From that time the 
tower has been called Cooke's Folly. 

Then we passed another ^ Folly,' on the banks of the 
Avon — and as it is connected with a singular circumstance, 
which I know to be a fact, I will just mention it here. 

Every one who knows anything about the manufacture of 
#hot, is aware that it is made in a tower. One of these may 
be seen in New York, and two in Philadelphia. The history 
of the shot tower is curious. Upwards of fifty years ago, all 
the shot manufactured was made by letting melted lead per- 
colate through the small holes of an iron vessel, and the 
small drops falling into water, suddenly cooling, became shot ; 
but in this so-made article, there was a little depression on 
eadi sphere of lead, in consequence of its coming into con- 
tact with the water before it had cooled and become quite 
solid. To obviate this defect was a great object — and the 
way in which the difficulty was overcome was this : 

A Mr. Watts was a manufacturer of shot in Bristol. One 
night his wife awakened him from his sleep, and informed 
him that she had dreamed of a plan whereby shot could be 
manufactured perfectly round. Her husband, as many hus- 
bands, not having the fear of a Mrs. Caudle before their 
eyes, doy laughed at h^; \kA she was not to be laughed out of 



lier notion. So, after much persuasion, she ^t her husband, 

next morning, to fix some apparatus at the head of the well 

staircase in her house. At the bottom she placed a tub of 

^water, and pouring in the metal at the top, the drops fell a 

considerable distance, became round, and cooled sufficiently, 

"before they touched the water, to prevent the contact making 

anj perceptible mark. Her triumph was complete. Mr. 

T^atts took out the first patent for shot, became rich, but lost 

all hj commencing the building of a magnificent terrace at 

Clifton. All his money was sunk in the foundations alone, 

and to this day it is called Watts's Folly. The poor man 

died of a broken heart. Such is the story — and whatever 

the incredulous may say, I believe it ; for my mother had it 

from Mr. and Mrs. Watts's own lips. 

I quite forgot to say that Mr. Sedgwick, the distinguished 
geologist, and also Mr. Conybeare, were of our party. The 
former celebrated savan was taU. and somewhat slightly 
formed. His complexion was very dark and swarthy, and 
had not, as he sometimes very playfully admits, any preten- 
sions to beauty, excepting we admit of an intelligent hand- 
someness. But his eyes were very fine, and when he opened 
his lips we were so rivetted by his eloquence that his plains 
face went for nothing. Sedgwick has been called the Robert 
Hall of geology, and he deserves the honorable title. Like 
Sir Humphrey Davy, he flings a charm round his subject; 
and in his hands Geology, in itself, perhaps, the most mag- 
nificent of studies, becomes as attractive as its more showy 
sister science, which enables us, as a poor tobacco-pipe-maker . 
and poet, says — 

' To sail with sdence through the starry skies.' 

Well, Sedgwick and Conybeare, (whose outward man 
defies description) enlightened us with their discourse on the 
rocks as we passed by them, and we had quite a delightfiil 
and learned little lecture on conglomerate — blue lias — red 
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gtodstone— Ictbyotoim and Plesiosauri — Mastodons and 
Megatheria, which lasted until we made a bend in the rireiv 
dnd the waters of the Bristol Channel glittered before as. 

Just before we entered the channel, however, our boat 
came to a stand still, as we wished to land and make a sketch, 
or two. Then, we had left our homes breakfastless, and so 
it was proposed to take sundry hampers on shore, and make 
a lunch of it on the pleasant green sward. It was quite a 
pic-nic affair, only there were no ladies, and that, perhaps, 
was a drawback. Nevertheless, we managed to get along 
wonderfully well, for Lover uncorked the bottles — Lisle 
Bowles ahnost broke his back in laying the cloth over so 
many times — for Rory O'More, I really fear purposely, 
whenever he passed by a comer, like his own Handy Andy, 
did just what he ought not to have done, and kicked away 
the stones which kept the diaper from blowing away. Sedg- 
wick det to work, punning 'like mad,' on every stone he 
examined, whilst Conybeare gravely discoursed as before. 
Yon Hoist sat listening to Eulenstein, and quoting Sdiiller 
and Burger. Eagles set to work at sketching a locality, 
where it is said two mighty giants and the Devil once had a 
game of bowls together. Rippingille thrummed his guitar 
-^in short, all were occupied, myself among the rest; for, 
as I could n't originate any thing, worth any thing, I con- 
tented myself with taking pencil likenesses of the different 
groups, little dreaming then, that at a future day I should 
sketch the scenes in pen and ink, for the Atlas, when seated 
in the beautiful Athens of America, some thousands of miles 
away from it 

And pleasant enough, I may add, is the self-imposed task, 
for as I sit in my silent chamber, penning these recollections, 
the 'old familiar faces' come back to me from far away 
plaees, and from the land of silence ; and I listen again to 
the pleasant voices of old. I listen, but not to mourn* Now 
I trust I have learned » oheerfiil j^hSooophy* That was a 
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pleasant faculty of Blake's, tlie painter. He, dreaming artist 

that he was, would sit for hours in the company of imaginary 

persons — old friends — and famous men, of whom he had 

Iieard, but never seen ; and he would converse with them and 

imagine their answers. Well — so I, thousands of miles from 

liome, with not one of kith or kin on this great continent^ 

feel a wholesome delight in knowing how those I loved, and 

do so love, once looked and spoke ; and, realizing to my own 

spirit how they would look and speak were they here. Some 

one says that he used to ' make pictures with his eyes shut,' 

and why should not we ? What is the use of hanging up in 

our image chamber gloomy delineations, when, by a bright 

touch of Fancy, we may bring * sunshine into a shady place,* 

and let it fall on pleasant pictures. There may be such a 

thing as the blending of spirits or souls, when the bodies are 

sundered far, and Memory was doubtless intended to afford 

us pleasures, as well as Hope. Happily did poor beloved 

Charles Lamb sing of a deceased friend — 

* My sprightly neighbor gono before, 
Shall we not meet as heretofore, 
Some summer morning 1 ' 

But enough — perhaps too much, of this. Our luncheon 
passed off pleasantly, and how long we should have lingered, 
I know not, for the wine had n^ade us rather social and 
sociable, had not an intimation from the ' skipper ' made us. 
hurry off, for fear of losing the tide. 

We occupied about an hour in crossing the channel, and 
as there was a short, choppy sea, it was quite amusing to 
witness the change which gradually came %ver the spirits 
and faces of my companions. Eulenstein's Jew*s-harp was 
hung upon the willows, and the performer himself hung 
moumfuUy over the vessel's side. Rippingille had seen too 
much of salt water to care much about it — so had Yon 
Holst^ and they sat smoking together. lisle Bowles's hag^- 
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fhlme laj exteiidefl on the deck ; be was not composing a 
sonnet, for I really believe tbat not even Dante could bave 
described tbe mtensity of bis misery, in tbe small number of 
the allotted fourteen lines. Sedgwick looked as stupid and 
astonisbed as tbe toad did, wbicb Sidney Smitb wrote abonb 
wben it first came out of its ' catacomb of rock.' Conybeare, 
a thin, cadaverous looking man, whose look of sadness, like 
Brougham's nose, was a thing which could not be exagger-^ 
ated, sat sipping brandy aud water. Muller was invisible, 
and Lover, pale and spiritless, could hardly perpetrate a 
pnn,to the effect that the watery passage was the freest trans- 
lation he had ever known of * Sic transit,* In fact, we were 
inost of us heartily sick, and the fishes fared all the better 
for our luncheon. 

But tbe range of rocks, called Gk)ldcliff, irom their shining 
with a metallic lustre in the sunlight, came in sight, and the 
little whitewashed cottages, on the sides of the Welsh moun- 
tains, grew more and more distinct, as we neared the shore. 
The clear stream of the Wye, too, imperfectly mixed with 
the muddy waters of the Channel, into which it fell, and 
streaked our pathway, or seaway; and before long we en- 
tered the mouth of one of the most picturesque sireams of 
the most picturesque portion of Wales. As the vessel glided 
between low, grassy banks on one hand, and a range of 
rocks, similar in some respects, to the palisades on the 
Hudson River, but on an infinitessimal scale, the spirits 
of our party revived — and the band on board struck 
up various lively tunes. It was known to the musicians 
that Lover was amongst us, and so, of course, the lively 
air of Sort/ O^tfore was given with all the honors, and 
most obstreperous cheering followed it, to say notliing of 
tbe encores. Then Lover ordered, out of compliment, 
* The Maid of Llangollen,' and, cf course, English, Irish, 
Scotch, and Welsh, united lustily in singing ' God save the 
Qaeeb.' Had there been an American on board, (I wish 
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there had, for I should have liked nothing hetter than to 
have gone with him or her, to see some remains of antiqai^, 
such as he had little idea of) we would have had ' Yankee 
Doodle ' or ' Hail Columhia.' 

As we were nearing Chepstow Bridge, and the old Castle 
just appeared in sight, one of the musicians shambled up to 
Mr. Lover, made his bow, and asked for something to drink, 
insinuating that thej had plajed ' Mory O'More ' for hia 
especial gratification. 

' Bedad, that's quare, any how,' said Lover, good humor- 
edly, giving the man half a crown; ^that's a left-handed 
way of satisfjin' the piper, to make a man pay for hearin* h%$ 
own music / ' 

On reaching Chepstow, we landed close to the bridge, as we 
had agreed to perform the rest of our journey on foot, — thai 
is, the younger and brisker portion of the party. Mr. Bowles^ 
lefl us, for the purpose of paying his respects to his Diocesan, 
the Bishop of LlandaflT, who resided close by, promising to 
meet us at Tintem Abbey. Sedgwick and Conybeare 
strolled onward, and the rest of our party proceeded to the 
Castle, for the purpose of making sketches. As we entered 
the great doorway, a tall loosely-dressed lady came from 
within the Castle, and principally attracted my attention from 
the circumstance of her carrying a large folio under her arm. 
Two sweet little girb were with her. I felt curious to know 
l^ho she was, and enquired of the old woman who kept the 
gate. She informed me that it was Lady Charlotte Gaest| 
(formerly Lady Charlotte Lindsay) wife of Sir John Guest, 
the great Welsh Iron Master. Lady Cl^lotte is well 
Ipiown in England, as the able and laborious translator of thct 
MaJbinoyion — the Welsh Ara,bian Nights — which work li 
now in course of publication. But I must entreat the reader 
to wait patiently until next week, when the sayings an4 
doings of our Sketching Paktt, aiaidsl^ Boqi^% IMYS^t 
and BuiNS, shall be duly chronicU^ 
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Were some of the exquisite sketches made bj our partj, 
that day, on the banks of one of the most picturesque of 
rivers of the United Kingdom, engraved, thej might be dis- 
played in proof of mj assertion, that within similar limited 
boundaries more numerous or more charming subjects for the 
pencil could not be paralleled in the world. As it is, how- 
ever, the reader must content him or herself by my plain 
Pen and Ink description of the objects which so gratify us. 

Wales, and South Wales especially, as the reader doubt- 
less is aware, is peculiarly rich in ruins — and three of the 
most celebrated we intended visiting. In my last article it 
will be remembered that I rather abruptly quitted the reader, 
as we were entering the first on our list, Chepstow Castle. 

There we stood, under its mighty arched gateway, gazing 
up at the old grey frowning battlements — poking our walk- 
ing sticks into crevices of walls, so thick that a six-foot pole 
might have b^en lost in them ; and curiously peering into 
loop-holes, from whence, hundreds of years ago, issued the 
arrow flights of besieged men. High over our heads was 
the fissure for the massive portucullis, which once descended 
in two mighty grooves in the wall, on either side of us, and 
the monstrous irons which supported the massive hinges of 
the outer door still remained. 



Bat the great gate itself was gone, and so were ks warders. 
lo the place of the former, a dumsj boarded door was subs^ 
tatedy and a feeble, craeked-voiced old Welsh-woman, with a 
vinegar; aspect, came forward, in place of the stalwart porter, 
jinking a bunch of monstrous keys, and holding out her 
parchment palm for the expectant fee — for be it known to all 
tourists, that nothing in the ' Old Country' is to be seen for 
laothing. 

Financial matters having been arranged, a little girl waa 
despatched with our party, to open the doors leading to the 
various dungeons and galleries. We had not gone far, how- 
ever, before we discovered that she did not understand a word 
of English, and, as we were in a similar predicament with re- 
gard to Welsh, we dispensed with her services, and Lover 
having dispossessed her of her bunch of keys, we trusted t6 
<^iaiice for lighting on the lions of the place. 

Before we minutely examined the ruins, we all rested, for 
a time, on the soft green sward which floored the great ban* 
queting-hall. There, on the walls which had once resounded 
to naartial music, grew weeds and wild flowers, which fantas* 
tieally twined round ruined buttresses and battered corbels 
Hundreds of starlings, daws, and rooks chattered and cawed 
from their nests in the holes and amid the shrubberies ; and 
the sunbeams, intercepted by neither roof nor window, fell on 
the green earth. With the exception of the sounds made b^ 
these birds, there was a strange, unnatural stillness, all about 
Hke place ; and although, when we flrst sat down, our tonguee 
rattled, and the joke and song went merrily round, a gradual 
leeliog of solemnity imperceptibly stole over us, and we be- 
came wrapped in reverie. But, as might be expected, w% 
w^re in no mood to mope the hours away : so, having mad# 
Lover sing (to Eulenstein's accompaniment on the Jew's harj^ 
RippingiUe playing a running melody on his ipodtar,) Mrs. 
Heman3's song of the ^Carrier Dme,* we atavkd ly^ and 
went in search of tiie pietoresqae^ 

8 
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I faady of qovraey heard a great deal of Henry Martio, one 
oC the Begicides, who, after the restoration of Charles the 
^eoond, was confined m Chepstow Castle for many yean. 
Southey, it wiU be remembered, wrote, in his young days, a 
aonnet on the subject, which, in after years, he would have 
given much not to have penned. Martin's dungeon, there- 
fore, was an object of great interest to all of us ; and, befbra 
we ascended any of the numerous winding staircases, we 
pryed into every hole and comer under ground, in the expec- 
tation of finding it ; but in vain ; and, in the absence of our 
^ide, the gtumdam apartment of the king-killer wcmld have 
been a place unnoticed particularly by us, but for the casual 
visit to the ruins of an individual who, as one of his ablest 
works is now in course of publication in America, I may as 
well describe* 

I mentioned, in my last papor, that, on our arrival in 
Chepstow, Mr. Lisle Bowles left us, to visit the Bishop of 
Llandafil The residence of that dignitary of the Church waa 
very near the Castle, and it appeared that our sonnetteering 
friend had met his Lordship when proceeding to his residence* 
The Bishop was accompanied by another occupant of the 
l^[ttscopal bench, with whom he was going to see the Castle. 
Bowles accordingly joined them, and to their thus meeting 
we were indebted for the gratification of being introduced to 
one of the most accomplished scholars of the age. 
. The Bishop of Llandaff was himself not unknown as a lit- 
erary man and a fine scholar, but I do not know that his fame 
has travelled over the Atlantic. He gained one of the Uni- 
versity prizes for a poem, I believe ; but that is no great 
credit to any one, for, with almost the single exception oi 
Bishop Heber's ^ Palestine,' these Oxford prize poems have 
generally been sprry specimens of verse-making. 

His companion was the Reverend — I beg his pardon — 
the Bight Reverend Connop ThirlwaU, the then newly-made 
Bishop of St David's, and author of the History of Greece^ 



BOW tuuTersaDy acknowledged to be the best work ever wrH- 
len of its class. The appearance of the reverend gentlemafi 
was prepossessing in the extreme. He was <^ the medinni 
hei^t, rather slightJj built ; his dress, of course clerical, wai 
of sober black, and he wore the Bishop's apron, a small piece 
of silk, about eight inches or a foot square, and hanging from 
file lower edge of the vest. His eye was fuU and dark, and 
a very pleasing smile lit up his somewhat pallid countenance. 
If I had been phrenologically inclined, I should have had but 
fitde chance of marking his developments, for he wore the 
usual shovel hat. He seemed, I thought, feeble in health — 
but that might have arisen from recent severe study, for oil 
his promotion to the See of St. David's, he commenced the 
Btudy of that most difficult language, the Welsh ; and, won- 
derful to relate, in the short space of four months made so 
great a progress in it, that he was enabled to preach extem- 
poraneously, and with great fluency, to the Cambrians in 
their own ancient tongue. I, myself, heard him deliver an 
address at the great Musical Eisteddfod Meeting, at Aber- 
gavenny, when he surpnsed the greatest Welsh scholars by 
the purity and beauty of his language. 

Escorted by the Bishop of Llandaff, who very kindly prof- 
fered his services as guide, we mounted one of the spiral stair- 
cases, sinking knee-deep, at every step, in the ruined nests of 
generations of birds, and soon arrived at Martin's room — 
dungeon, it can scarcely be called, as it is situated in one of 
the towers of the castle. It was a large, square apartment, 
the window of which commanded a charming view ; and, if 
report be correct, Martin was not only enabled to look over 
the adjacent country, but to extend his walks around the 
neighborhood. 

After we had spent a very pleasant hour or two in the 
eastle, we accepted the Bishop's invitation to a repast at his 
dwelling ; after which, we grasped our trusty sticks, shoul- 
dered our knapsacks, and proceeded to the banks of the 



WjBf wben we took » boat and rowed towuda Tiateni 

This far-famed ecdesiastical relic of the olden time. i% 
perhaps, the most picturesque ruin of its kind in the worid. 
Situated on the banks of a winding, silvery river, em- 
bosomed amongst hills, clothed from bases to summits 
with the richest verdure, it gives abundant proof that the 
Cistercian monks, to whom it belonged, were not such 
blockheads as some would make them out to have been. 
Aa we approached it, the sun was pouring a flood of mellow 
light upon its old grey walls, and we stood, for a time, in 
silent wonder, gazing on the beautiful gothic window over 
the entrance door, around the finely carved stone-work of 
which, the ivy and a hundred parasitical plants crept and 
twined. There was no sound, save the song of innumerable 
birds, and the rippling of the river, as it glided past — and 
the very spirit of sanctity seemed to brood over the place* 
But if the exterior created feelings of astonishment and ad- 
miration, what were our emotions when the little door was 
qiened, and we entered the sacred rtiini 

Those of our party who now saw it for the first time, invol- 
mitarily stood still, and almost suspended their breathing, 
whilst they feasted their eyes. I can conceive of nothing 
ff^ore striking than the spectacle which is seen on first enter- 
ing Tintem Abbey. You gaze down a long aisle, on either 
aide of which arise gothic pillars, of exquisite proportion. 
Qver bead are fragmentary arches, the beautiful workman- 
manship of which indicates what the place must have been 
in its palmy days. There are vacant niches, with traceried 
canopies, which once overshadowed some saint or martyr, 
and here and there are the effigies of praying priest or mailed 
knight. . At the opposite extremity of the long aisle, which 
is carpeted with the richest verdure, is the great east window, 
through which the woods on the opposite bank of the river 
are seen. In the centre of this river, a slender shaft of stone 
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springs up, and joins tliat portion of the carved work dbov^, 
which Xime has spared. Although of great height and cir- 
eiimfereiice, such is the magnitude of the window, that it 
looks like the stalk of a delicate blossom, and the tracery-work 
of the window may, by the aid of fancy, be likened to the 
petals of a flower turned to stone. Around the clustered 
pillars, and on the summits of the walls, were thousands of 
interesting objects to the naturalist ; but our object was picto- 
rial, not botanical — so we made arrangements for sketching ; 
and, as it was a fine afternoon, and the moon would be at the 
inll that evening, we concluded to remain and make a night 
of it. 

It is all very well to grow sedate in such places — and few 
can help, whilst gazing on the remains of former greatness, 
thinking of things which have been, and which have passed 
away forever ; but second-hand sentimentalism is a bore, and 
I shall, therefore, instead of inflicting on the reader an ' ele- 
gant extract ' from the page of my memory, transcribe a son- 
net, written that evening by Mr. Bowles, for the album of 
the Bishop of Llandafi^'s niece, who permitted me to copy it 
— and here it is. 

A DAT-DBBAM AT TINTBBN ABBBT. 

* Forth to the hoase of death the Friars go ; — ' 
And as they walk along the gloomed vale, 

** Lattdatttb Deus " chaonted soft and low, 
Blends with the mnrmars of the evening gale. 

They go on Mercy's errand, with the tale 
Of "Blm who died that Death might vanquished be, 

To one whose spirit trembles on the brink 
Of Death's unfathomable, blackening 



The Abbey-crowned river glides along 
In gloom and silence ; like that parting spirit, 

In doubt and fear and darkness hurrying on 
To its eternal bourne-^ there to inherit—* 

What 1 — Bat my dream is past — the Altar-^tone 

Lies at my feet, with weeds and lichens overgrown 1 * 

8* 
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Btppini^e made a very benatiful water-eolor 
of the sonnet, which he also presented to the young ladj who 
possessed the Album which it graced. 

Before sunset, we ascended an eminence, in the neighbor- 
hood of the Abbey, called The Devil's Pulpit, and from it 
had a magnificent view of the surrounding country ; from 
thence we visited a Druidical remain, not far off, and by the 
time the moon had risen, we were in the old Abbey again. 

How glorious it looked by moonlight ! It is when one 
wishes to describe such scenes that we feel the poverty of 
Ifioguage. Walter Scott's lines about Melrose Abbey are 
too well known to need quotation here ; but he was quite 
right when he recommended the ^sofl moonlight' to be 
thrown upon such scenes, as the one I am attempting to 
describe. 

Some of our party had provided themselves with a quan- 
tity of different colored fires, and we amused ourselves by 
witnessing the singular effects produced by their combustion. 
Kpw, the old pillars would glow in the crimson light, like 
rpbies ; then they would be transformed into shafts of topaz 
or amber ; presently the place looked like an emerald palace, 
which, in its turn, would fade, and in the lurid glare of a blue 
light, it would resemble a hall of Pandemonium. The scenes 
in the Arabian Nights seemed to be realized ; and as the 
forms of one and another of our party flitted along the clois- 
ters, or peeped out from a niche or broken window, the old 
monks seemed to have arisen from their long repose, to as- 
certain who had violated the sanctity of their once beautiful 
house. 

The evening, as the pleasantest evenings generally will, at 
last came to a dose, and our party adjourned to the village 
inn, ' The Three Salmons,' where we got up a si^all enter- 
tainment, in humble imitation of the NocUs AmbrosiamB. Of 
•course the conversation turned chiefly on Art and Artists ; 
but we had some delightful music from £ulen$tein and 
EippingiU^ 



I do not remember who made the remark, bat one of the 
party did, that it was a pity some one had not written a series 
of verses, characteristie of the Painters, in the same style as 
those of the Poets, by Robert McNish, in which the 'Modem 
Pythagorean ' had devoted only four lines to each writer, and 
graphically described their peculiar styles, in a single verse. 

' Supposing, as there are some rhymers amongst us, we try 
our hands at extemporising a verse, in turn, all round,' 
proposed Eagles. 

The proposition was playfully acceded to, and as we were 
all pretty well ' primed,' no one put forth any bashful excuses, 
with the exception of our Jew's-harp friend — and, as he was 
a good stenographer, we let him off on the condition of his 
reporting our improvisatorial stanzas. Here are the verses, 
just as they were rattled off— word for word as they were 
uttered, and the reader must imagine their respective author- 
ship. They may, I think, be fairly classed among the Curi- 
odties of Literature. I should state that the names of a 
number of Artists were written on a list^ by the chairman of 
the evening, and as each one was named by him, every indi- 
vidual of the party, as his turn came round, was compelled 
to immediately deliver himself of his four lines, without 
hesitation, or the use of pen, ink and paper. I do not 
remember that in any one instance there was the slightest 
hesitation. 

SE^TCHES OF SKETCBEBS — Attbr McNisb. 

MISTIN. 

With bold and fearless hand, 

Time's veil asunder riveUt 
He bids before us stand, 

The scenes of hell and heaven. 

ooLiAira. 

Beside some oottage doer. 

The hiippy children play, 
Ab eveninl^'tttnsM dings 

0*er eanh its mellowed ray. 
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life on his canras glows ! 

The £iJlow deer bound on — 
Wo touch the eronching hue, 

And wonder 't is not gone. 

MORLAirD. 

The humblest things of earth, 
His pendl brings to view; 

And trath declares her own. 
Whatever Morlaxb drew ! 

TUBKBB. 

With pendl dipped in light, 
He paints — whilst all appland. 

And well deserves the name 
He bears, the Ehoubh CiAmsm. 

GRUIKBHAinL. 

With his instnictiye lines 
He gladdens wit or sage ; 

And stands, by all confessed 
The HpoABTH of his age. 

GOPUBT FIXLDIKO. 

Painter for gentle hearts ! 

He loves the qniet scene, 
Or charms ns with the sight 

Of landscapes, fresh and green. 

BARISLLS. 

Far scenes he brings to view. 
The gorgeous Eastern land, 

Where 'neath nndoaded skies 
The idol Temples stand I 

aAIVSBOROUGH. 

The deep and shaded deH, 
He loved to picture forth; 

And English Landscapes weU 
Attest the Artistes worth. 



AH dark and ludeoin fonhis 
He brings before our eifoi f 

And crowds his canvas page 
With goigeoiui phantasies 1 

He paints, and lo I appears 
The high o'er-ardiiag dome, 

Or the Tast, columned p3es 
Of old majestic Rome. 

8TA]rr»LO» 

His graceful barks sweep by, 
Beneath a smiBng sun ; 

Or shadowed o'er with gloom, 
The doomed ^p hnnies on. 

BIBD. 

Long years may roll away, 
Buttdcenotin their race, 

Aught from the fame of him 
Who painted Cbktt Ctuksm, 

X. COOFBB. 

His genius lores to range. 
Where armies madly meet. 

And the wild war-horse spnmf 
The ground, with tiloody feet 

MABOARET CABPBBTBB. 

Her firm and gracef ol touch, 
Keed never rivals fear ; 

How on her canvas gleams 
The judge's brow severe. 

WILKIB. 

That genius may dejnct 
The household feelings well, 

And touch the humblest hearts. 
Let Willu^V * Kent Dat ' t^U. 
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GolumbiAl fortfiyton 

Hath fame a deathlew wnatik^ 
Well earned by him who drew 

The ^lastly honeman — Dbath I 



All honor be to him, 

Who, with detennined hand, 
Drew Yirtae's smiling form — 

Bade Vice a warning stand. 



The loveliest things of earth. 

His magic pencil drew ; 
And round the fairest forms 

An added sweetness threw. 

TOK HOL8T. 

He paints the passions well — 

Lo ! where the Morderess lies t 
Despair within her breastj 

And madness in her eyes. 

WILSON. 

upon the verdnrons mead, 

Or in the bosky dell. 
And where the hedge-rows gleamed, ^ 

His genius loved to dwell , 

At this point, our list became exhausted, but Rippingille, 
with a knowing wink, and a bow to the author of Handy 
Andy, . wound up cleverly, by perpetrating the following, 
which was received with vociferous cheering, * from all parts 
of the house/ 

LOVER. 

F^terl and Poet too I 

I must not pass thee o*er ; 
A master of tvjo Arts, 

For what I know, OICobb. 
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The next morning we were op with the sun, and on oar 

"vraj over the moantains to Baoland Castle-* a place 

lamoas in the history of the Gvil Wars. From thence, we 

proceeded to Monmouth, where we saw the Castle, or rather 

tihe fragment of it, in which Henry the Fifth, the Hero of 

Agincourt, was horn. The room in which that valoroiis 

monarch first saw the light, was occupied hy a sow and her 

nmnerous ^Eunily. 

As we were only twelve miles from Ross, we determined 
to visit that town, and see the house of Pope's famous ' Man 
of Boss.' His real name was John Kyrle. We visited his 
house, walked under the trees which he planted, and enjoyed 
the beautiful scenery of the neighborhood, and then, taking a 
boat, we descended the river on our way home. 

On our way down the Wye we stopped at WaJlford Vicar- 
age, for the purpose of paying our respects to the learned 
author of several antiquarian works — the Reverend Thomas 
Dudley Fosbroke. He lived in a sweetly retired spot, and 
was then drawing towards the close of a long literary life. 
Walter Scott speaks of him in one of his works, I forget 
which. After bidding him adieu, we proceeded a few miles 
ftuther on, and again stopped, to see Goodrich Castle, the 
seat of Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, the author of the magnif- 
icent work on Ancient Armor. Goodrich Castle is quite one 
of the lions of the neighborhood, and it contains perhaps the 
best private collection of Antiquities to be found in Great 
Britain. 

Whilst we were examining the various articles in the 
collection, Sir Samuel Meyrick entered, accompanied by a 
gentleman, apparently between sixty and seventy years of 
age. He was tall, thin, and was dressed in black ; his hair 
was white, and bald on the top of his forehead, which was 
high and expansive. The features of this gentleman had a 
peculiarly pensive air about them. He wore green specta- 
cles, so that I could not see the color of his eyes, and a huge 



wabrdla was under his arm. Short! j after entering, lie 
inecribed his name in the vbitors' book, and passed on to 
inspect the library. A few minutes afterwards I looked aft 
the signature, and discovered that the stranger was Words- 
worth. The intelligence ran like wild-fire through our partj-, 
and bj the aid of Rippingille, who had a letter of introdao- 
tion to Sir Samuel Meyrick, we managed to get introduced 
to the great Poet He was then on his way to Bristol, and^ 
at our invitation, took a seat in our boat as far as Monmouth, 
where, as soon as it was known that Wordsworth was at the 
* Beaufort Arms/ the inn was besieged with persons anxious 
to get a glimpse of the Poet. One gentleman ci the ne^^ 
borhood actually paid a handsome sum to the landlord of the 
inn, to be allowed to disguise himself and act as waiter, in 
order that he might have a good opportunity of staring his 
fill at the great man. 

I shall have occasion, in a future sketch, to speak more 
particularly of Mr. Wordsworth, and of a visit I paid faim at 
Bydal Mount ; but I cannot help, in this place, expressdng 
my regret at having heard that in more than one instance he 
has failed to extend due courtesy to travellers from this 
country, who have visited him at the Lakes. In one instance 
his manner very nearly approached to absolute rudeness. I 
deeply regret this. Mr. Wordsworth cannot plead as a pre- 
cedent that literary men have not been well received in 
America, for in no country have the representatives of the 
great Republic of Letters been more warmly welcomed. 
And, besides this, the very compliment pud to Mr. Words- 
worlih's genius, by individuals from a <far country,' should 
have prevented any ebullitionf of petty feeling on his part. 

On the evening of the day succeeding that of our setting 
out from Bristol, we once more entered the Avon, and aflter 
gliding below the heights of Clifton, set foot in the ^ turtle 
loving city* — just in time to attend a soiree of savansy and 
l]9ten to Mr. Gross's detwl of his wonderful electrical 
ODveries. 
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A BAY WITH HANNAH MOBB. 



In the fi^naier Bambers of this series of Sketches, I hani 
Qoafined myself to notices and recollections of Authors ; for, 
to tell the pkun trnth, I have felt some hesitati<m in taking 
Layiy sitters as subjects for ray literary pencillings. Bnl 
several anonymous fair correspondents having intimated m 
desire that I should gratify them with some description of m 
few of their own sex, who have rushed into print, I fed 
bound, in common politeness, to do my best, although the 
aUempt will plnce me, I fear, in a somewhat perilous posi- 
tion ; for, as in these papers I aim to guide as truthful a pea 
as possible, I tremble lest, through ignorance of proper de»* 
eriptive terms, terms absolutely necessary in articles of this 
Bflture, I should convey erroneous impressions, and render 
myself liable to be laughed at for my pains. I am by no 
means learned in the mysteries of a lady's toilette ; that is, 
so far as the particular names of the various articles of dresv 
are concerned ; and though I may manage to convey somo 
idea of the cut of a eoat, or the shape of a hat, I am by n<> 
means certain that I should exhibit any luminosity in trying to 
describe the gay or quaint apparelling of a lady. It is all w^ 
enough to Ttiake dresses for heroines in novels and romanees^ 
Oispecially if they flourished some fifty or a hunchred yeav» 
ago ; hooped <|ullted petticoats, point4ace stnmaehersv higb* 
keeled shoes, and fanliiiigales, idl well in print; but when oao 
woidd describe matters and things as they now are,- the eaao* 
is different. Howevejv I shal^ as in the case of Ike gentle 

9 
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men wbom I have notieed, describe the ladies in a plain, 
unpretending manner, and as nearly to the life as is desirable 
in these days of Daguerreotypes. If I should commit any 
offences against the inexorable laws of Fashion, by uninten- 
tionally calling things by any other names than those which, 
the said laws, in their wisdom, have prescribed, I must plead 
ignorance in excuse, and throw myself upon the mercy of the 
court 

The first literary lady whom I remember ever to have seen 
was one whose works yet remain to improve and edify her 
9wn sex in particular, and the world in generaL She was 
invested, too, with a particular degree of interest, owing to 
tiie fact that she was among the latest remnants of the blue 
ttockings of the last century. She had, in her youthful days, 
mingled in the gay circles of ton ; had listened to the oracu- 
lar sayings of Dr. Johnson ; echoed the lively sallies which 
burst forth in Mrs. Delaney's little circle; bandied elegant 
trifles with that brilliant literary butterfly, Horace Walpole ; 
had been petted by David Garrick ; and, in her middle age, 
and in later years, had been the centre around whom Bishops, 
Princesses, and Philanthropists, and many of meaner name 
and note, revolved. I refer to Miss, or, as she is more gen- 
erally styled, Mrs. Hannah More. 

. I was but a little fellow when I first saw this celebrated 
woman; but although then scarcely seven years of age, I 
retain as vivid an impression of her person and manners, as 
if the interview had occurred only yesterday. Twenty-eight 
y^urs have rolled over my head since then, and, during the 
interval, I have watched, on the disc of life*s camera, hun- 
dreds of busy and noticeable figures go by, and then disappear 
in darkness ; but my impressions of the learned old lady are 
as vivid as ever ; and, as I sit, noting down this reminiscence, 
I can, by a very slight exercise of fancy, see her precise 
fi>nn, and hear her low-toned, musical voice, as distinctly as I 
did when the sober reality engrossed my attention. 
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Hannah More was bom in the immediate vicinily of mj 
native dtj, in the same village, indeed, in which John Foster 
had for many jears lived, and died : and, for a cOlisiderable 
portion of her life, she resided within a short distance of her 
birth-place, in a cottage which she bailt, and named Cowslip 
Green. After a seventeen years' residence in this rather 
lack-a-daisically named locality, during which time she was 
visited by Mr. Wilberforce, and other persons of note, she 
removed, in 1802, to Barley Wood, near the village of 
Wrington, in Somersetshire, about fourteen miles from the 
city of Bristol, and at this place it was that I first saw her. . 

My mother had, for many years, been on terms of great 
intimacy with Hannah More and her sisters ; and I remember 
frequency having heard her, in our £unily circle, read letters 
which she had received from the celebrated authoress. My 
two sisters were then about commencing their education, and 
my mother, who possessed a great degree of reverence for 
the occupant of Barley Wood, presuming on the strength of 
an old acquaintanceship, had written to Mrs. More, to ask her 
advice as to the course to be taken with respect to their 
studies. This led to a friendly correspondence, and, al 
length, to an invitation to the ' little girls ' to spend a week, 
during the hay-making season, at Barley Wood : which invi- 
tation was, I need scarcely say, accepted. 

At that time Mrs. More*s ' Sacred Dramas ' were very 
popular — and from hearing my sisters' recitations of them, 
and occasionally enacting a part in them myself, I became 
pretty familiar with these compositions. . Mrs. More's name, 
too, was so frequently mentioned in terms of admiration, and 
almost reverence, in my father's house, that I felt a growing 
desire to see the individual whose lines I so often repeated, 
and who was so looked up to. It was, therefore, with no 
little degree of childish delight, that one morning I set out, 
with my mother, for the purpose of fetching home my sisters, 
who had been spending the promised week at Barley Wood* 
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I bad verj vagae ideas then about people who wrote 
feooke ; thej were m jsterioos personages to me — and in pro- 
portion to my delight in any particular work, was mj estimate 
af the outward and visible appearances of its author. I 
could hardly, when I did think about the matter, realize the 
writer to be an actual flesh and blood reality. I used to 
Chink of him or her more as of a spirit communing with my 
ipirit, than any thing else ; but I have lived to know better, 
and to experience the sad reality that many, whose written 
productions are of an almost imperishable nature, have them- 
selves been, emphatically, but of the earth, earthy. 

There were no iron roads in those days, so intersecting the 
eoimtry, in all directions, that, viewed from a height, it 
appeared as if a monstrous gridiron had been laid on the 
earth ; and on the road to Barley Wood, not even a stng^ 
Qoach ran — so that my mother and myself journeyed towards 
tiie place of our destination in what was called a tilted wagon. 
I had scarcely ever been in the country before, and oh ! how 
keenly I enjoyed that homely ride in the early morning ; for 
wo were on our way soon after sunrise, as we intended to 
waake a long day of it. In anticipation of the visit, I had, 
with a childish vanity, crammed myself with scraps of Mrs. 
More's poetry — and I well remember that I had learned by 
heart, in the hope that I should be asked to recite it to tho 
authoress, *Thb Foolish Traveller, or, a good inn is a 
BAD HOME.' As wc asccndcd the high Somersetshire Hills, I 
would alight from the cart, and, running on before it, gaze far 
into the hazy distance, expecting to view some such imposing^ 
looking bouse as I anticipated seeing at the end of our jour- 
ney ; and I would ask a thousand questions about Mrs. More 
of mj mother, until her patience was almost exhausted, and 
then I would recite, to make sure I had not forgotten it, the 
fbble — and so things went on, until, at length, my mother 
held me, whilst I stood tiptoe on the front seat of the vehicle^ 
and pointed out the long-wished-for spot, when we were yet 
two miles from it. 
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We were on ihe tampike road, and Barley Wood laj 
abont the distance I have mentioned from us, to the left. Il 
was a picturesque cottage residence, on a hill side, embosomed 
amongst trees. Behind it rose a gently sloping hill, richlj 
yooded ; in front, was a lawn of emerald verdore, enclosed 
by a shrubbery, from which the ground gently declined, until 
it blended with the valley of Wrington. On our left were 
the Mendip Itills, and the Quantock Range, (famous beeaoM 
of the wanderings of Coleridge, Lloyd, Southey, and Words* 
worth among them — it was on the Quantock Hills that 
the 'Ancient Mariner' was composed,) rose in the blue dis* 
tance. The houses of the little village of Wrington lay 
beneath us, and its pretty tower formed a conspicuous objeol 
in the landscape. As we descended the hill, my mother told 
me of Locke, and when we readied the village, and quitted 
the tilted cart, she led me towards the Church, stHl speaking 
of the great man. The sharp air of the morning had made 
me hungry, so we went into a cottage near the Church-yard — 
indeed, it was in the pathway leading to it — and I got a 
draught of milk, and piece of brown bread and butter, aad 
a£fcer I had despatched these creature comforts, I was inlbrmed 
that I had taken my morning meal in the very room in whidi 
John Locke was bom. The great Philosopher was buried in 
the adjoining Church. 

Barley Wood was but a short distance from Wrington, 
and we determined to walk it. At eight o'clock, we- 
qoitted the village, and when we had nearly reached Mrs.- 
More's house, my two sisters, who had been watohing us 
from the lawn, came dashing down the lane to meet us, their' 
carls streaming in the wind, and their cheeks glowing with 
exerdse. They were in raptures with Mrs. More and in 
five minutes told me all that had occurred during the week. 
As we neared the gate, they would have dragged me tri* 
umphantiy into the ' Presence ' — but my half-awe for learned 

9* 
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people came over me, and grasping raj motber^s hand I en^ 
lered the shrubbery door and walked up the lawn. 

We had scarcely reached the house, when an elderly lady 
Jipproached and welcomed us. She was plainly dressed, and 
presented nothing extraordinary in her appearance. Thi( 
was Mrs. Hannah More's sister Martha — she invited us to 
fidlow her to the garden, where she said we should find 
Hannah. 

Ai the back of the cottage was a flower garden, arranged 
with exquisite taste, and surrounded with a priyet hedge—* 
which hedge, by the way, exhibited one of the absurd 
finhions of the time — a fashion, not even yet altogether ex« 
ploded in some of the retired rural districts of England. I 
mean that of clipping the foliage into fantastic shapes of birdSy 
Tases, &c. With this exception, Mrs. More's flower garden 
iras faultless in arrangement Near one of these deformed 
vegetative barriers, we encountered the object of our search. 

Hannah More did not perceive us as we approached, for 
Iber back was towards my mother and myself, as we walked 
1^ the garden pathway, and she was busily employed, too, 
» trimming one of the before-mentioned vegetable specimens 
of ornithology. She was dressed in a black silk gown, with 
a remarkably high waist according to the fashion of the day 
<— 'SO high, indeed, that it seemed to be just beneath her arm* 
pita ; this gave an appearance of unusual length to her figure, 
and afforded a striking contrast to the hour-glass contractiooB 
of the present time. Both fashions strike me as being 
equally ungraceful, and the latter abscdutely dangerous, 
fbt a few days since, as a lady bowed to me on the Com- 
mon, I trembled lest she should snap off at her waist-band. 
Ifea. More's shoulders were covered with a thick shawl, 
deeply edged with biack lace, for she was an invalid, and 
her feet were protected by substantial shoes, worsted stock- 
ings and pattens. On her head she wore what waa called 
a high mob cap, with ample bordering of lace, nicely plaited, 
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Bad lied in a raonstroas bow under the chin* On her hands 
she had black cottoki gloves, with long sleeves, the tips of thd 
fingers having been cut off. As soon as she heard our voices, 
she tamed round and held out her right hand (in her left waa 
a pair of garden scissors) to welcome us. 

This celebrated woman was then past seventy years of age^ 
and very feeble in health, but her face had a surprisingly 
vivacious expression. I have seen many portraits of her, but 
never one which conveyed an accurate idea of the original. 
Pickersgill's, prefixed to the English edition of her works, is 
the best, but that is too flashy in detail for its somewhat staid 
and sober subject. Her features were small, and furrowed 
with the lines of age, but her complexion was remarkably 
clear — almost pure red and white, owing no doubt to her 
long residence in the country. Her forehead was nearly 
concealed at the sides by an abundance of false hair, which 
was disposed in the shape of two huge bundles and bunches 
of long spiral curls — but in the centre, where these ap- 
pendices met, or rather from whence they diverged, there 
was visible an ample cerebric development. The nose had 
evidently, at one time, been short and thick, but it was now 
thin and slightly hooked. The mouth was but slightly re- 
tracted, and the lips wonderfully plump for so old a woman -^ 
her chin was doubled and dimpled. But the most striking 
part of her countenance was the expression of her eyes, which 
were coal black, deep set and very brilliant. None of their 
fire seemed quenched, and in earlier days they must have 
been very expressive ; indeed, they were so when I saw her, 
despite the drawback of a faded set of features to matoh 
ihem. Altogether, she was in appearance very plain, very 
prim, and very precise. After the usual civilities and cour* 
tesies had been exchanged, we adjourned to the house, and 
were ushered into a neat little parlor, the windows of which 
commanded a fine view of the delightful vale of Wrington. 
Here a breakfi&st, consisting of tea, coffee, rashers of bacon 
and eggs, and rich clotted Somerftshire eream, waa laid, and 
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Hannah More, ber sister MartJia, my moihery sisters and mj^ 
self, together with a very plain, stiff looking body, a Miss 
Frowd, sat down to it. Mrs. More, in introducing my mother 
to Miss Frowd, said she was ber ' right band.' Elsewbere 
she describes ber as ^ ber domestic chaplain, secretarj, house 
apothecary, knitter, and lamplighter ; missionary to her num- 
erous and learned seminaries, and without oontroyersy, the 
Queen of Clubs' — alluding to the charitable institutions, 
where she took the place which her aged friend could no 
longer occupy. . 

For breakfast, Hannah More merely took a little milk and 
water, in which she placed some plain bread, and of this sim- 
ple fare she partook very sparingly. ' I live almost entirely 
on physic,' said she, to my mother, ' and am the best patient 
Dr. Lovell has. This, however, is no trial to me ; for many 
years ago I bad a violent illness, whilst visiting Mr. Thornton, 
in London, and on recovering from it, lost entirely both my 
smell and taste. Indeed,' she continued, ^I never knew a 
year to pass over my bead, a considerable portion of which 
was not spent in bed, to which I have been confined by 
illness.' 

The room in which we sat was decorated with a number 
of portraits, most of them dignitaries of the Church. I 
noticed that one of the frames contained no picture, and with 
very childish curiosity, asked the reason of it. 

' Ob ! ' said the old lady, ' that frame contained the portrait 
of a player, my dear, an old friend of mine ; but as I thought 
him hardly fit to bang in such good company as bishops, I 
have removed Davy Garrick to my study.' 

Now I bad often heard the saying, ' As deep as Garrick^ 
and I enquired whether ber friend, Davy Garrick, was the 
personage alluded to ? Mrs. More turned to my mother, and 
smilingly said, ' Of all the persons I ever knew, poor Davy 
was the last, whose name I should have thought would have 
been associated with the idea of design. Excepting in his 
art, he was simple, almost to siUiness.' 
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Talking of GSarrick, reminds me of an anecdote which I 
heard Mrs More relate on a subsequent occasion. Lest it 
should escape my memorj, I will just mention it here, as I 
am not aware that it has ever been made public. 

It is well known that Mrs. Garrick was most devotedly 
attached to her * dear Davy/ as she called him. When the 
great tragedian died, his wife would not allow a single article 
in his room to be removed from its place ; and, as soon as the 
coffin was home from the house, the room in which he died 
was locked up, and for thirty years no one was permitted to 
enter it. At the end of that period, Mrs. More informed me» 
she happened to be visiting her old friend Mrs. Garrick, 
whom she described as a ' little bowed down old woman, who 
went about leaning on a long gold*headed cane, dressed in deep 
widow's mourning, and always talking of her ' dear Davy.' 
Some circumstances occurred which rendered it necessary 
that she should quit her residence, and Mrs. More was present 
with her when the long closed room was opened. She said 
that when the door waa thrown back on its hinges, and the 
window shutters unbarred, the room was actually darkened 
by millions of moths, which arose from the mouldered bed 
and the hangings of the room — every square inch of the bed 
furniture was eaten through and through, and, on the air 
being admitted, dropped to pieces. The solid articles of 
furniture alone remained uninjured — but the mouldy smell of 
every thing around was so unendurable, that the place had to 
be fumigated before it was habitable, even for a short time. 

Breakfast having been despatched, the domestics were 
sammoned to family devotions, a custom rigidly observed by 
Mrs. More every morning and evening. There were eight 
servants — a large number, it may seem, for two or three 
maiden ladies to keep ; but it must be remembered thai 
almost from morning until night there was a continual influx 
of company at Barley Wood. Mrs. More conducted the 
service, which consisted of a portion of the Liturgy ; and after 
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ihiB had been read, we all knelt down, and the venerable 
ladj offered up a short extemporaneous prayer, in the oourse 
of which she mentioned every individual present by their 
given names, aptly introducing, where it was practicable, 
texts of Scripture applicable to their condition or dream- 
stances. Her enunciation was slow, solemn, and very dis- 
tinct — and it was a fine impressive sight to see that pious 
woman, whose fame had literally gone out into the ends of 
the earth, bowing before the mercy seat and humbly soliciting 
for the meanest one in her household, those blessings which 
make rich and add no sorrow. 

Attached to the residence was a large room, in which it 
was her custom, every morning, to receive the recipients of 
her bounty, and where she occupied many hours in the man* 
ufacture of articles for the use of the poor, and for charitable 
purposes ; to this place we accompanied her, and there re- 
mained some time, witnessing her labors of love. And a 
pleasant thing it was to witness the quiet way in which she 
did good — there was no ostentatious parade ; the poor came 
to her, as to a friend, for assistance or advice, and never went 
away unrelieved. The number of garments she gave away 
that morning was really surprising. To most of the articles 
was pinned a scrap of paper, on which a text of Scripture 
was written in her own hand- writing — sometimes a tract 
was added, and in no case, where it was really needed, did 
any one leave the room without an order on the housekeeper 
for a supply of food. 

During the time my mother was closeted with Hannah 
More, I rambled, with my sisters, about the house and garden ; 
and I well remember our being attracted to the front gate, 
by the arrival of a carriage, from which two gentlemen and 
a lady alighted, and inquired for the lady of the mansion. 
One of the strangers was a personage far advanced in years, 
and of a very venerable appearance. He was evidently in 
ill-health, and coughed dreadfully. As he walked up the 
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broad gravel path, he dropped his stick, and I ran to pick it 
up for him. When I had done so, he took me hj the hand, 
patted me on my head, and asked me my name* The lady, 
who was with him, called my little sisters to her, and they 
soon got friendly, as they rested on a rustic seat She was, 
also, in years, and dressed quite in the old style. I have a 
distinct remembrance of her light flaxen hair, which she wore 
in large curls — and of her faint, but pleasant smile, as she 
took liquorice from her pockets, and gave us children some, 
which quite won our hearts. The third stranger was a 
middle-aged gentleman, of harsh and rugged features. His 
hair was dark, and his eyes of a light grey color. When he 
spoke, it was with a broad Scotch accent, and a harsh, disa- 
greeable sounding voice, quite different to the winning tones 
of the ^Id gentleman and lady I have just described. I did 
not know who either of them were, and soon left them, to 
proceed with my play. 

It was really astonishing what a number of visits Mrs. 
More had that day; and I afterwards was informed, that 
every day, in this respect, was alike. How she managed, 
with all this visiting, to get through her extensive corres- 
pondence, and her charitable engagements, I cannot imagine. 
She herself says, in 1825, * I think I never was more hurried, 
more engaged, or more loaded with cares, than at present. 
I do not mean afflictions, but a total want of that article for 
which I built my house, and planted my grove. I mean 
retirement; — it is a thing I know only by name. I think 
Miss Frowd says I saw eighty persons last week ; and it is 
commonly the same every week. I know not how to help it. 
If my guests are old, I see them out of respect ; if young, I 
hope I may do them a little good ; if they come from a dis- 
tance, I feel as if I ought to see them on that account ; if 
near home, my neighbors would be jealous of my seeing 
strangers and excluding them. My levee is, however, from 
twelve to tibree o'clock — so that I get my mornings and eve- 
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nings to myself — except, now and then, an old friend stedlfl 
in quietly for a night or two.' At this time, too, Hannah 
More had been confined seten years and two mcmths to her 
apartments, which consisted of two rooms — to which it was 
no want of strength, however, which confined her, but the 
fear of an exposure to cold, which often threatened to be 
fatal to her. 

The dinner hour, at Barley Wood, was four o'clock ; and 
as a special favor, we children M'ere allowed to dine in the 
same room with the great people — a little table being set 
for us in one corner. I must mention, however, that, prior 
to dinner, whilst taking a turn with my mother and sisters in 
the garden, the former asked me if I knew who the old gen- 
tleman was, who had patted me on the head in the garden ? 
I replied in the negative, of course. 

* Do n't you remember the " Evenings at Home ? " ' * Yes, 
that we do,' exclaimed all three of us. 'Well, my dears^ 
that old gentleman, and the lady who was with him, wrote 
them.' 

' What ! was that old gentleman Dr. Aiken, and the kind 
lady, who gave us the barley sugar, Mrs. Barbauld, mamma ? ' 

' The same,* was the reply ; and O, how proud I felt to 
have been noticed by such learned folk. 

' And pray, who was the other gentleman who was with 
them ? ' 

'That,' said my mother, 'is a Scotch minister, and his 
name is Chalmers.' It was even so — but the since celebrat- 
ed divine, did not interest us half as much &% the children's 
book-makera. I believe, when we returned home, that we 
did little else, for a week, but read ' Evenings at Home ' and 
Barbauld's poems, and tell every one that we had seen the 
writers. 

I was, of course, too young to appreciate the conversation 
at and aiVer dinner } but I greedily drank it in, and I well 
remember that anecdotes of Dr. Johnson, Mrs, Thrale, 
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Bnmej, Garrick, and many oihen, yreee vdiated. I wish 
now that I had been old enoogh to bare remembered thonk 
But, as it is, a very slight recollection of them remaina. r 

All through the day, Hannah More was exceedingly kind 
to us, and, aflber dinner, we were allowed to sit at the dessenl 
— when, for the edificadon of the company, my sisters and 
myself recited a portion of one of Mrs. More's sacred dramasi 
with which pedbrmance, I beHeve, both ourselves and th* 
audience were very well satisfied — at least, I know I was. 
Then we were asked sundry questions, and our kind hostess, 
having ascertained that I had a liking for poetry, gave me^^ 
with « kiss, a copy of Campbell's * Gertrude oi Wyoming ' — < 
it was of quarto size, and a presentatum copy from the authori 
The kiss soon evaporated, but the book I retain — with m^ 
name written in it by her own hand '^^ to this day, and it id 
needless to say I highly value it. 

Such was my first interview with the author of ' Goelebs in 
Search of a Wi£d.' In the yesur 1-828, 4fae removed froxtf 
Barley Wood to Cliflon, where, at her residence on. Windsor 
Terrace, I frequently saw her ; and, as my parents resided 
near, fihe would •c^en send for me to read to her lihe newspa' 
pers of the day. Many is the anecdote she has told me 43f 
her early days, and graphically would she describe the bril« 
liant society in which she moved, whilst a young woman, in 
London. Of Dr. Johnson she was in the habit of speaking 
in very enthusiastic terms ; and frequently said that there 
never was, and never would be, his equal for solid acquire- 
ments. Sir Joshua Reynolds, she said, was a pompous and 
somewhat disagreeable companion, in consequence of his 
excessive hauteur — but I might fill columns with her collo- 
quial personal criticisms, which were exceedingly delightful 
to listen to, but might prove tedious on paper. 

In talking with Hannah More, one seemed to be living in 
the brilliant times of Chapone, Montague, Walpole, Prior'a 
< noble, lovely little Peggy/ (the Duchess of Portland,) and 
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others of the Une-stocking coteries of the last centorj. She 
was very anecdotal, and told a story or an anecdote with 
much point — and her having been a member and a star of 
the celebrated circles, of which Madame lyArblay's Diary 
pves us such delightful and sprightly glimpses, added greatly, 
of course, to the interest of her narrations. She was nearly, 
if not quite, the only survivor of those reiinions, and when 
Hannah More passed away, the last link which connected 
those times with our own was broken. 

The last time I saw Hannah More was in the autumn of 
the year 1833, when she was lying on her death-bed. My 
mother went to bid her old friend farewjell, and I accompa- 
nied her. But the venerable woman was then a mere wreck. 
Her frame had long been enfeebled, and now the fine gold of 
her mind had become dim. She knew no one, and took so 
little nutriment, that it was wonderful how she survived so 
long. She was greatly altered from what she was wh^i I 
§rst saw her — indeed, I should not have known her. I took 
a last glance, and quitted the chamber. Three days aftep- ^ 
wards she died ; and, in a week from that date, I saw all that 
was mortal of Hannah More laid in a vault in Wringtoa 
CSmrch, near the spot where John Locke was buried. 
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PORTRAITS IN PADDY-LAND. 



SoxB three years since, whilst staying in Liverpool, I was 
pressed into the service of a lady, who was about to visit 
Waterford, as her esquire and body-guard ; an office I tho 
more willingly undertook, as I had, on a former occasicxQi 
spent some happy days in the Green Island, Accordingly^ 
one fme evening, I found myself, with my fair companion, on 
the deck of the Boyal William, Mail Steamer, which, loosed 
from her moorings in the Mersey, shot past Bell Rock, the 
Leasowes, and the high headlands of North Wales, and 
plunged gallantly and fearlessly into the Irish ChanneL 

We had a mixed company on board, and amongst them 
some Irish members of the House of Commons, who were 
returning home — the session of Parliament having just 
come to a close. Of th^se, the most noticeable were Daniel 
O'Connell, two of his sons, Maurice and John, and Richard 
Lalor Shell. Besides the great Agitator, there was on board 
our vessel one who stirred the hissing ingredients of the 
political cauldron with a rather smaller, but scarcely less 
mischievous spoon. I mean Feargus O'Connor, now the 
well-known Chartist leader, and editor of the ^Northern 
Star.' 

The personal appearance of the arch- Agitator of Ireland 
has been so oflen sketched by other pens than mine, and his 
features have been so frequently transferred, by the aid of 
the graver, to paper, that any account by me of his outward 
man, would almost seem a work of supererogation ; neverthe* 
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leeS) I wOl just try my band on him, as he stood, leaning 
against the qoarter-deck rail, that evening. 

F&ncy, reader, a man whose age must far exceed thai 
which has been called man's prime ; a figure whose square- 
ness and burliness takes off from its real height, and which 
indicates uncommon strength and stamina in its possessor ; a 
chest broad and well formed; a short, bull neck, and a big, 
broad face ; two smallish, dark, twinkling black eyes ; a nose 
of the snub formation ; a well-shaped mouth, and largish ears. 
Surmounting this really Hibernian countenance, with a 
brownish black wig, carelessly put on, and for clothing to the 
owner of this face and figure, observe an olive-green frock 
eoat, with itnas buttons, having a shamrock in relief upon 
Hiem, a black silk waistcoat, black, strapless pantaloons, very 
much wrinkled about the legs, and boots almost visible to 
their tops, and you have as good a notion as I can give yoa 
of Daniel O'Connell. 

I forgot to mention that he wore an enormously brimmed 
old hat, and an ample blue cloak lay on a seat near him. 
Around him was a knot of idlers, with whom he conversed 
Terry familiarly, and from the hearty peals of laughter which 
now a^d then burst from one and another of the party, I 
^ould judge that the subjects under discussion were any 
thing but grave in their nature. 

Shell was a very different looking personage, altogether. 
He is, like ^accheus, ' little of stature,' being far below the 
•verage height, his figure is slight, and his head enormously 
disproportioned to his frame. Whilst O'Connell's broad face 
WBB radiant with good humor, Shell's physiognomy looked 
sour and full of sarcasm. His eye was grey, piercing 
and restless, and as the somewhat insignificant form of 
the author of *Thb Apostate' traversed the deck with 
khort and hasty strides, his appearance was any thing but 
that which many might have supposed the brilliant speaker 
in St. Stephen's Chapel to present. Unlike 0'Connell| too, 
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in another respect, he repelled rather than attracted dw 
adyances of his fellow passengers. Whilst looking at him, I 
coald not help fancying him to be short, savage, and snappish. 

Hail fellow well met, as the phrase goes, with a party of 
Irish reapers, who were returning to their various homes, 
after having hardly earned a little pittance by working in 
the great English agricultural districts, around him — his tall 
form towering above the tallest of them — his foxy red hair 
glowing in the slant beams of the declining sun — his large 
grey eyes dashing as he spoke, and his fine set of teeth dis- 
played by the parting of a pair of thick, coarse lips — stood 
Feargus O'Connor — the would-be rival of the great Daniel, 
and one of the acknowledged Chiefs of the Chartists. He 
looked big enough to have put little Shell in his coat pocket 
Feargus, taken altogether, was one of the most awkwardly 
built men I ever saw, and there was an air of vulgarity upon 
him, which at times became absolutely offensive. I noticed 
that neither O'Connell nor Shell took the slightest notice of 
him — the big Beggarman himself has his notion of Aris- 
tocracy! 

I retired to my berth early, in order to be up betimes, to 
see the Irish coast, as we approached it, and soon after the 
dawn I mounted to the damp, sloppy deck. None of the pas- 
sengers had, as yet, made their appearance ; so I amused 
myself by conversing with some of the poor Irish passengers, 
who lay huddled in heaps on the bare boards around. I had 
not been long engaged in this manner when a figure, muffled 
up in an ample cloak, made his appearance, and came towards 
the place where I was standing. It was O'Connell. He 
very familiarly exchanged the morning salutation with me, 
and we walked up and down the deck together, talking on 
common-place subjects for some time. As we neared Kings- 
town he pointed out various objects of interest — telling 
litde legends of the Hill of Howth, and of the Bay, in the 
pleasantest manner possible. Occasionally he would walk 
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«|> to a group of laborers and inquire as to their cijrcara^ 
ttancesy and utter good wishes, which were cordially responded 
■to by a ^ God bless yer honor,' or an exclamation of ^It'a 
the rale gentleman he is, any how.' Indeed, I have seldom 
net with a pleasanter half an hour's acquaintance, and 
averse as I was to the policy of the Parliamentarian, I really 
«ould not help feeling some liking for the man. 

We landed at Kingstown about five in the morning, and 
after a desperate rush through crowds of beggars, who 
thronged the pier, I managed to deposit myself and compan- 
ion safely in a car of the railway, which conveys passengers 
from the landing-place to Dublin. In about an hour after- 
wards, after having been nearly shaken to death, for the rails 
were laid on blocks of stone, and not very evenly laid either, 
we reached the metropolis of Ireland, and having engaged 
4U1 ^ outsider,' by which I mean a car which reseml^es two 
«ofas placed back to back, the passengers ^tdng with their 
jegs hanging over the sides of the vehicle, we proceeded, at 
the imminent peril of having our knees smashed by lamp 
posts at the comers of streets, and of being flung flat on our 
&ce8, into the road, at every jerk, (for there were no springs 
to our carriage) to Radley's Hotel, in Dame street. 

Before leaving Liverpool, from some, to me now unaccount- 
able, whim or other, I had purchased a monkey, and as my 
lady companion and myself sat on the 'outsider,' at the 
hotel door, which was not yet opened, I was fully engaged in 
heading her fast, lest she should /off off, and the monkey fast 
te^s lest he should ffet oflf. Whilst thus engaged, a broad- 
faced Irish woman drew up in front of me, ^ve a deliberate 
stare, and then taking the ' dudheen ' from her mouth, puffed 
out a doud of smoke, and pointing with her forefinger to my 
friend, myself and the monkey, exclaimed, with a knowing 
wink, 'Och! by the powers, there's three of ye.' . That 
soonkey was the occasion of an immensity of fun duri]% our 
^ur, and the above I g^ve merely as a sample* 
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It is not my present object to describe the incidents, and 
droU enough some of them were, of my day in Dnblin. I 
will only mention, that in strolling round St Patrick's Cathe- 
dral, I saw the ponument to the memory of Dean Swift. It 
is a mural tablet^ with a simple inscription. Hundreds of 
visitors to it have defaced it, by the silly custom of writing 
with pencil, (some had gone so far as to use a penknife,) their 
names on it. I had no ambition that way, and so thinking of 
Stella and Vanessa, I turned away in silence from the resting 
place of him who ^ expired a driveller and a show,' and in- 
dulged my antiquarian curiosity by gazing on the tattered 
banners of the Knights of St. Patrick, in the Chapel which 
bears their name. 

It was about the time that Father Mathew was carrying 
on in Ireland his great crusade against intemperance, and I 
was not without the hope, that in the course of my wander- 
ings, I might have an opportunity of seeing him. Before 
now, many of my American friends would have been grati- 
fied in this respect, but for two causes — the Philadelphia 
riots, and an unpleasant little reality, in the shape of a 
sheriff's officer, who, one fine morning, whilst the reverend 
gentleman was busily engaged in Dublin, in administering 
pledges, came up to him disguised as a penitent^ and asked 
for a blessing, after receiving which, he repaid Father 
Mathew's pious benediction, by politely handing him an ob- 
long bit of parchment, which contained a pressing invitation 
for the good priest to one of Her Majesty's debtors' prisons 
-— > an invitation which could not be declined. Until, then, 
he exhibits himself here in propria persona, the thousands 
on this side of the Atlantic, who are anxious to behold the 
great Apostle of Temperance, must be content with necessa- 
rily vague descriptions of him. 

On an occasion prior to the one to which I am now refers 
ring^ I had passed through a portion of Ireland, and I could 
not now fail to observe the evident and immense improve- 
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ment which had taken place in the condition of the laboring 
classes. Then beggary, wretchedness, and crime, were fright- 
fully apparent on every side. Ton could not enter a house 
without inhaling the perfumes of whiskey, and drunkenness 
and debasement stalked hand in hand, and met one at every 
turn. Now, however, there was a mighty and evident 
change. It appeared as if an angel had passed over the 
land, with healing on his wings — and a heavenly visitant 
had indeed honored the country of St. Patrick by a flying 
visit ; for I think we may fairly assume Temperance to be 
one of the white-robed throng, a deputation from whom once 
hovered over the plains of Bethlehem, and proclaimed peace 
on earth and good will towards men. But let me proceed to 
describe Father Mathew, one of whose great meetings I had 
the pleasure of attending, and to which the readers company 
is respectfully requested. 

It is a dark, dull, damp, drizzling day — and let me tell 
you, reader, that such an alliterative string of epithets, when 
applied as an illustration to a period of twenty-four hours in 
Ireland, is any thidg but a joke. On such a moist occasion, 
with the lady companion I have before referred to, I mounted 
the outside of one of Her Majesty's malls — [the inside was 
filled by a party of gentlemen, who were playing cards on 
the crowns of their hats, and drinking whiskey from pint 
bottles] — and was soon proceeding at no very rapid pace, for 
travelling in Ireland is none of the fastest, from Dublin 
towards the South. On the box, in front, is a stout gentle- 
man, who is continually going to sleep, and being awaked by 
the coachman, as his body describes a very dangerous angle 
over the side of the coach ; the whites of his eyes are very 
red, and their lids are edged round with something like nar- 
row red tape. Whenever the coach stops, the keepers of 
little shebeen houses rush out, as if by instinct, with a bottle 
in one hand, and a small glass, called a ' nip,' in the other — 
and the tipsy gentleman takes a ^ nip ' of whiskey continually. 
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Nor are the other passengers behind hand in their attentioni 
to the ^ crathur,' and even the coachman and guard incline 
somewhat to the amiable weakness. Onward we go, along 
straight and dreary-looking roads — rain pouring down re- 
morselessly from above, and mud dashed up by the wheals in 
an inverted shower from below — now skirting a wild ex- 
panse of melancholy-looking bog, which stretches miles and 
miles away, until it is lost in the misty distance, and anon 
plunging into some rocky gorge — the home of White-boys 
and illicit distillers — an ivied structure, like a monstrous 
chimney, occasionally with a conical summit, is seen rising in 
an unbroken column from the ground, and as the coach goes 
by one of these mysterious-looking Round Towers, we won- 
der what they were built for, and who inhabited them, and 
why they are all so much alike. Then we are recalled from 
the past to the present, by cabins built of mud on the road- 
side — cabins so small that they resemble large bee-hives, 
and it seems perfectly wonderful how they can possibly con- 
tain so many living creatures — people and pigs — as crawl 
out of them to peer up at us as we go by. 

All this time, the rain is coming down, as it only can fall 
in Ireland ; but at length there is a faint prospect of its deal- 
ing off, and lo ! suddenly a patch of sunlight brightens a por- 
tion of yonder dark hill side. Brighter and more distinct 
grow distant objects, and a few miles ahead of us rise the 
stately marble battleipents and turrets of Ormond Castle, 
whilst a sparkling river winds along at its base. Gradually 
the mists clear away — a rainbow flings its radiant arch over 
' temple, tower and town,' and the town each moment becomes 
more distinct. An extra whipping of the jaded steeds, an 
extra flourish of the guard's bugle, a sudden exchange of the 
heavy, slashy road for the rough, rattling causeway, and we 
are in far-famed Kilkenny ! 

As we drove to the inn door, it was evident that something 
onusal was going on. There were flags flaunting in every 
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•treet, and crowds of excited-looking people running to and 
firo. Hundreds and thousands of decent-looking men were 
parading the thoroughfares, with medals suspended bj green 
ribbons from their necks, and there were multitudes, too, of 
the most abject-looking creatures I have ever seen, before or 
since, thronging into the town from every quarter. Many c£ 
these poor wretches were intoxicated, having spent their last 
farthing in whiskey, as a farewell to it before they took the 
pledge. Some one who asked what the English be^ars did 
with their cast-off clothes, was informed that they were 
bought by the Irish mendicants, and one might almost believe 
such to be the case, whilst gazing on the miserably clad crea- 
tures I saw that day. 

We soon learned that the occasion of all the bustle and 
excitement was an expected visit from Father Matthew ; and 
so we determined to leave the stage at Kilkenny, for the pur- 
pose of seeing him of whom we had heard so much. Previ- 
ously to his arrival, we took a stroll through the streets. 
Pictures of the Apostle of Temperance were being sold, by 
hundreds, in the shops and public ways, and it is impossible 
to describe the enthusiasm which was manifested, in order to 
procure them. I saw one woman kneeling with her eyes 
intently fixed on the portrait, devoutly praying and crossing 
herself, in the most persevering manner. Itinerant chaunters 
were bawling out Temperance Songs, and many a pretty girl 
was engaged in buying pieces of ribbon, for the temperance 
medal of her brother or lover. Amongst the vast crowd, 
although there was some intoxication, there was no disorder ; 
and a happier, though not a raggeder looking set of people, I 
never witnessed. 

In a plain, not far from the town, a stage had been erected 
for Father Matthew — and when the reverend gentleman 
arrived, in the course of the afternoon, I proceeded to the 
place of assemblage, where there could not have been less than 
fifty thousand people, at the least On the platform, which 
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was slightly elevated, were a number of gentlemen, and con- 
spicnous among them, one whom, from the portraits of him ' 
which I had seen, I instantly recognised as Father Matthew 
himself. He 'was a man of about the medium height, of a 
strongly-built frame, which seemed calculated to endure great 
physical exertion. Although somewhat stout, he was by no 
means corpulent ; his muscles were all composed of working 
staff — there was no superfluous fat to fill up the interstices 
between them. His complexion was of a ruddy hue, and 
indicated vigorous health. Over a well-shaped, but by no 
means high forehead, he wore, in very unassuming style, dark 
hair, streaked here and there, and especially on the temples, 
with the flowers of mortality — his nose was of a Roman 
formation, and his mouth and chin were well shaped, and not 
unlike those of Napoleon. 

But the main charm of his expressive countenance lay in 
his soft and benevolent blue eyes. He was dressed in a long 
black coat of clerical cut, the skirts of which reached below 
his knees — iron grey, or pepper and salt colored breeches, 
and long Hessian boots, with tassels ; around his neck, which 
was coUarless, was a white cravat. 

On his coming to the front of the platform, a tremendous 
cheer burst from the vast multitude. He stretched forth his 
right hand, and in an instant they were silent, and every indi- 
vidual knelt while he offered up a short prayer, and invoked 
the blessing of Heaven on the work in which they were 
engaged. A brief address then followed, of a persuasive 
character, which was delivered in a distinct, well modulated 
voice, and which was frequently interrupted by exclamations, 
such as ^Arrah! Grod bless us — Amen!' or, 'Be my soul, 
that's Grod*s truth, any how!' and by mental ejaculationSi 
which every moment burst from the devotees around* 

In front of the platform was a little space divided off, with 
two places for entrance and exit, opposite each other. This 
e&dosure contained about a hundred peisoDS at a timOi and 
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immediatelj after the address, it was filled with candidates for 
the pledge. Father Mathew stood in a position which ena- 
bled him to toudi every perscm who presented him or herself, 
and then, in a distinct voice, he uttered the following words, 
which were repeated after him by the people within the 
enclosed area: ^I promise, with the Divine assistance, as 
long as I continue a member of the Tee-total Temperance 
Society, to abstain from all intoxicating drinks, except for 
medicinal or sacramental purposes, and to prevent, as mudi as 
possible, by advice and example, drunkenness in others.' 

Mr. Mathew then stretched out his hand, smiled benig- 
nantly, and repeated the following prayer in the most impres- 
sive manner: 'May God bless you, and grant you strength 
and grace to keep your promises.' As every one who had 
taken the pledge passed in turn before him, he made the sign 
of the cross on them, and presented each with a Temperance 
medal To those whose appearance was indicative of unusual 
wretchedness, he also gave a shilling ; and from the number 
of visits his hand made to one of his coat pockets, tlie sum he 
disposed of, that afternoon, must have been considerable. 

For upwards of four hours I witnessed Mr. Mathew con- 
tinue, with unabated zeal, his work of love ; and when the 
mists began to gather around the dark mountains, thousands 
were still pressing onward towards the platform. As soon as 
it grew dark torches were lighted, and the efiect of their red 
glare on the dusky and wild countenances of the groups 
around, was very fine. Never in the course of my life had I 
witnessed such enthusiasm. He seemed to be regarded by 
ihe multitude as a saint rather than a man — but his own 
h«mble deportment evinced that he considered himself only a 
humble instrument in 6od*s hand, for effecting a great moral 
revolution among his fellow countrymen — many of whom 
hold him in such reverence, that I verily believe they would 
lay down their U^^es to do him a service. 

It w«B a pieaeaQt thing to walk that evening through the 



streets of dkennj. AU was peace, liarmonj, and rejoidng^ 
and scarcely an individualy male or female, was to be seen, 
who did not wear a temperance medaL Many of the whisky 
shops were closed, and all of them deserted — whereas, as I 
was informed, but four weeks before, in that very cilj, a 
drunken faction-fight had occurred, in which several lives 
were sacrificed. 

The next morning Father Mathew resumed his labors; 
and, as I lefl the town, hundreds were still pouring into it. 1 
afterwards saw Mr. Mathew administer the pledge in London^ 
but the scene, though impressive, was by no means so pictu^ 
esque as the one I witnessed in Ireland. But I must draw 
to a dose, and I do so by simply remarking, that of the foot 
individuals whom I have just introduced to the reader, I 
should, had I the choice offered me, infinitely prefer tha 
reward and the reputation of the one last referred to. Tha 
reward consequent on having done a good and great woik^ 
and a reputation little inferior to that of any Saint in Hm 
Boman Catholic calendar. 
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THE TWO MONTGOMERrS— JAMES AND ROBERT. 



. Most «f my readers are pTohabl;y^ aware that we have in 
BB^and two poets bearing the name of Mont(H>mxkv ; but 
1 ha^e been somewhat surprised to &idy that in this conntrjr 
flteii^ productions hav% not been snfiioientlj distingiiished finom 
^aeh^other ; James often bearings the load of Robert's dalness, 
«tid Robert, in too many^ instaneesy receiving the credit due 
SO his namesake* This shoidd not be, for the one is a true 
Jhi^ and the other little better tibaa a pretmider to thafc hi|^ 
Md bonoffed designatkoo. 

About the year eighteen hundred- ottd iHmWt^n^^rl was ^ 
a visit in the city of Bath, and it was there I first saw Robert 
Montgomery. He was then a reporter on one of the Bath 
newspapers, and pretty well known, too, as a writer of certain 
▼erses that occasionally made their appearance in the weekly 
journals. He was very dandyish in appearance, and rather 
good looking, but he possessed as large a share of persona} 
▼anity as could well fall to the share of any one person. At 
that time he had not prefixed the syllable 'Mont' to his- 
name, which in reality is Gomert, he being the son of a 
noted actor of that name, who for many years performed the 
part of clown on the boards of the Bath and Bristol Theatres, 
to which establishments his maternal relative had the honor 
of being washerwoman in ordinary. I do not mention this 
fix>m any feeling of disrespect towards these worthy individ- 
nalfl, who might have been very reputable in their stations, 
tat aught I know — nor for the purpose of ridiculing their 



mm* fie, boweTer, it eeems, was BomeifdiAt ashakied of hiv 
origin ; £Dr, aa soon as he could manage to do so^ he disoacdedi 
^e iamily name, or so altered it that it sounded a littk mor^ 
magniloquent, and looked more imposing on paper. 

Robert soon left the newspapers, itlid edited a periodiGal 
oalled the Bath Star, by which means he procured Bufficieni 
money to enable him to im{»tyve his delectiye edttoalioB* 
He now began to attract some notice ; and> as Bath was iken 
filed with a number of pious elderly ladies, he, to suit their 
tastes, tried his hand at Religious poetry. This led -to hig 
writing the <OMNirBESEa70E of ths Dbixx,* and his change 
«f name. 

Now the alteration of this threensyllabled parental i^ppet** 

lation was a dexterous move in Mr. Gk)mery*s g^une of literal^ 

fifb — ^and, in the opinion of many persons, a yery oontemptir. 

hie one, too. For a long s^ies of years, James Montgomei^ 

ef Sheffield, the author of the ' World before the Hood,' and 

many other sacred poems of high merit, had been before the 

inibMc, and was universally known by his well-earned title of 

the ^ Christian Poet.' Any new production of his pen was 

mxiously perused, and any volume of his was certain of 

Bucoess. So when /The Omnipresence of the Deity,' by 

Montgomery, was announced, every one believed that Jame^ 

had produced another of his sacred poems ; and the conse* 

/quence was, that Maunder, the publisher, had several editions 

ordered long before the volume actually made its appearance. 

No other Montgomery than James was known, and the 

trick ^>- for it could be considered as nothing else — succeeded 

to admiration. Edition after edition of the sham Montgom- 

eiy's production was rapidly exhausted — and when the 

Christian name of Robert was at length talked about^ the 

young man's popularity, evidenced by the great sale of his 

book, was trumpeted about in all the old lady coteries of the 

land. Of course a great many persons were disgusted; \m$ 

what of that ? — a hit had been made, and a little fortuaOi too. 
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Pollok's ^Coone of Time,* which was paMished about the 
lame period as Montgomery's ' Omnipresence,' was, although 
a really fine prodaction, almost lost in the blaze of popularitj 
which lighted on the rival poem ; but Wilson, in a slashing 
critique in Bladcwood's Magazine, stripped the borrowed 
plumes from the jack-daw of literature, and bestowed on 
PoUok the rightful reward of genius. 

Montgomery next prodaced, I believe, * Satan,' and as a 
frontispiece to the poem, prefixed a most disgustingly affected 
portrait of himself. The poem was a wretched production, 
full of tur^dity and bombast, and earned for its author the 
title of * Satan Montgotnery,' by which he is now generallj 
known, and which efiectually distinguishes him from James. 
Having exhausted his diabolic inventions, he became exces- 
sively devoted to the fair sex, and produced his * Woman the 
Angel of Life' — a pitiful affair, which neither increased his 
reputation nor his resources. Our poetaster now went to 
Oxford, and his prolific muse was soon delivered of * Oxford, 
a Poem,' which fell almost still-bom from the press, as it 
deserved to do. He now graduated as Master of Arts, was 
ordained, and got promoted to a living in Glasgow, by one of 
his patronesses, and three years ago produced his last poem, 
* Luther,' which every one in England laughed at. 

A few years since, I had occasion to visit Glasgow, in 
which city I spent a Sunday. At that time there were two 
particularly attractive pulpit Lions officiating there — Doctor 
Chalmers, and our friend, the Rev. Robert Montgomery, 
A. M. It is almost an insult to the former, to mention him 
in the same breath with the latter — but it is a fact, that, at 
the time of my visit, these two clergymen were each equally 
attractive, and their respective places of worship were, when- 
ever either officiated, crammed to overflowing. 

In the morning, I went to the old Tron Church — the con- 
gregation was large, and apparently composed of the most 



grave and intellecCaal portion of the commnnily. As tlia 
vast assemblage saag Logan's hymn : 

* Oh ! God of Bethel, by whose hand 

Thy children still are fed; 
And through this weary pilgrimage 
Hast aU our &llier8 led.' 

Dr. Qialmers ascended the pulpit stairs. I eould not well 
jadgd of his height or %urey because of the gown which ha 
wore — but his countenance was Daguerreotjped on ugf 
memory^ and when I saw^ a month or two fiince, in Ne^ 
York, Henry Inman's fine portrait <rf him, the man himself 
seemed as though he had voyaged across the Atlantic, and 
was standing before me. r 

His head was thinly covered with short, thin, and slightly 
eorling grey hair ; the forehead was extremely well shaped, 
ekhibit^ig more breadth than height ; his eyes were largCy 
and of a greyish blue color ; the nose short and thick, an4 
the mouth hard in outline, and with rather a 'downward drag 
austere ' at the angles. The brow was ploughed with many 
furrows, the inner angles of the eyebrows terminating in deep 
perpendicular grooves. The cheek bones were very high 
and prominent ; taking the face altogether, it had a somewhat 
heavy appearance* But soon afier he had named his text» 
and had fairly warmed up to his subject, the dull grey eyes 
flashed, the bushy eyebrows rose and fell, the mouth assumed 
a hundred different shapes, and as his teeth glistened between 
his parted lips, he seemed to labor with the strength of a 
giaot^ to unravel the mysteries of his theme. He appeared^ 
ID argument, to take his subject and tear it asunder piece- 
Biieal* At times, his vehemence was such, that to my Southr 
em ears, his broad, very broad, harsh Scotch dialect rendered 
many of his remarks quite unintelligible. How grand was 
thatdiseoursel No one could have looked on and hear4 
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QialmerPy withoot feeling that lie was in the presence of <me 
of the giants of mind. 

In the evening, I proceeded to St. Jade's Church. The 
Bervices had not commenced when I entered the huilding, hat 
It was BO crowded, that I had the greatest difEicultj in pro- 
enring a seat in the gallerj. The audience was what mi^t 
be called fashionable, and consisted for the greater part of 
yonng persons and ladies. There was little of thai solemnity 
apparent, which so struck ^ me in the morning at the Tron 
Church ; bat in its place was a good deal of tittering and talk- 
mg. At length the oi^an pealed out its solemn notes, and a 
dergyman entered the reading desk. 

He was a joung man, of about thirty-five years of age, 
rather tall, and slightly made ; in his hand he fiourished a 
white, lace bordered handkerchief, his fingers being so dispos- 
ed, when he bowed his head in private devoticm, as to exhibit 
a glittering ring on his little finger. He was what one would 
caQ a ^ pretty-looking parson ; ' his hair, of a black color, 
was carefully parted in the centre of his forehead, and 
combed aside, terminating in very luxuriant, glossy cork, 
which I tbonght were not quite naturcd ; his whiskers were 
trimmed with the utmost nicety, and his eyebrows seemed 
not altogether innocent of pencilling ; he had very good dark 
eyes, and as he afiectedly glanced over the congregation, a 
faint smile of self-satisfaction played upon his w611-fi>rmed 
mouth. His gown was most carefully disposed, not a fold 
was out of order, and the bands were of snowy whiteness, 
and most precise pattern. I never saw such a pulpit dandy 
before, and could not help contrasting his prim appearance 
with that of the somewhat carelessly-attired Chalmers, who 
evidently paid more attention to his serm<H]6 than to his 
iooking-glass. 

Montgomery's discourse was a tissue of conceits, wrapped 
tip in labored sentences. There was no argument, or if he 
did attempt any thing in that way, he only created tinselled 
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giants for the purpose of displaying his own dexterity m 
knocking them down. His sermon ^ was a fine speciiaeDy oa 
tlie whole, of rhetoric, which the learned call rigmarole,' aad 
it was concluded, without its having left any abiding impres-' 
sion on the mind, without haying called up any new train of 
thought, or thrown light on any topic, by an affected taming 
np of the orator^s eyes, and a graceful flourish of liis cambric 
handkerchief. 

I heard many comments, or rather remarks, on the dis- 
course, as I slowly made my way amongst the crowd towards 
the door. Ladies lisped out their admiradon of the * sweet 
sermon,' and fragrant young gentlemen chimed in with their 
praises of the ' splendid preacher.' For my own part, I was 
heartily sick of sermon and sermonizer, of poetaster and 
parson. 

I saw, sometime since, in an English newspaper, that Rob* 
ert Montgomery had declined the invitation of a Church in 
these United States, to become their pastor. Whether he 
ever was reaUy invited, or whether it was one of Bob's puffs, 
I have no means of ascertaining ; but I am well assured that 
he nerer would have been popular in America. Indeed^ 
in England, he long since reached his zenith, and is now 
fast going down to obscurity, as a writer, for his latest pro- 
duction, ' Reflective Discourses,' has sealed his doom as an 
atrtfaor. 

So much for the spurious Montgomery, who has recently 
married a wife with a large fortune, removed from Glasgow 
to Percy Chapel, a fashionable place of worship in London, 
and IB in the high way to a seat on the Bishops' bench. 

And now, with all respect for the excellent Bard of Shef- 
field, for the real ' Simon Pure.' 

The first time I ever saw James Montgomery, was on the 
occasion of his presiding at a public Anniversary meeting of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society. As he proceeded down 
tfie aide of the Chiuch, towards the platform, I had no 



oidtj mlu^rer i& dktfa^ehiBg tibe ' Cauistian Poei»' as he 
k teroMd, from the €rowd of gentlemen bj whom he was 
aufoonded, owing to the reBenblanoe he bcwe to the manj 
portraits of him whieh I have seen. Amidst much ctxeenag, 
betook his plaoe in the seat of honor, and I had then a good 
of^portonitj ci obserying him. 

And I looked at him With no little interest, for his sweet 
and touching poetry had been familiar to me from diildhood. 
He appeared of the middle height, or a trifle under it, and 
bis dreas was plain black ; indeed, he would hare been taken 
bj most persons for a clergyman. Over a high and well- 
formed forehead, were combed some thin locks of hair, the 
color of which must have, at one time, approached to a sandy 
hue, but which now was of a yellowish grey color; the upper 
portion of the forehead was nearly bald ; his eyes were deep 
set, of a light color, and not particularly expressive or lus-^ 
trous; the nose was long, and slightly acquiline, and his 
mouth small, and by no means well formed. A large white 
cravat enveloped his neck, and almost buried his chin in its 
ample folds. The prevailing expression of his features was 
of a very pensive character — almost, indeed, of sadness; 
and in this respect he presented a very marked contrast to 
the pert and perking appearance of his namesake, Bobert. 

Mr. Montgomery opened the meeting with a few rather 
common-place observations. His voice was thin, weak, and 
very tremulous, and his action by no means gracefoL It 
might be tiliat I had wound up my expectations to too high a 
piteh, or that the subject on which he spoke was not calculat- 
ed to display his peculiar powers — but the truth is, I was 
mnch disappointed. The speech was any thing but what I 
expected from the author of the ^ Pelican Island.' 

On the evening of the dayvon which the meeting to which 
X have referred was held, I had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Montgomery at the house of a mutual friend. In the soci^ 
dbrde he w«|8 delightfuL There was nothing of the ^ I am a 
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Poet' about bim; but be entered freely and fiunOiaTljr info 
oonversationy and expressed bis opinions on tbe literatore of 
tbe day with as much diffidence as if be bad bimself onlj wor- 
sbif^d tbe Muse ^ afar off.' I remember tbe conyersation 
turning on Mrs. Hemans's poetry, wbicb be considered to be 
tbe perfection of musical verse — tbe lines cbiming, as be 
remarked, like tbe silver bells in ' fairy lands.' I asked bim 
wbicb be considered to be tbe most powerful of ber minor 
pieces, and after besitating a minute be replied, ^I tbink 
nothing can surpass, in simple grandeur, and almost perfect 
beauty, ber hymn to tbe Mountain Winds, commencing with 

* Moantaln Winds ! 0, whither would ye bear me ? ' 

He said be bad received from Mrs. Hemans some of tbe 
most delightful letters wbicb mortal ever penned, and re- 
marked, ^ Ah, Sir ! that woman has always appeared to me 
to have been a ready-made angel.' He told us several anec- 
dotes of Mrs. Hemans, whom he once visited at St Asaph 
—but as these will possess more interest when related in 
connection with the account of an afternoon visit which I 
paid to the Poetess, at Wavertree, hereafler to be sketched, 
I shall for the present postpone relating them. 

Amongst the company present that evening, and who had 
been invited for the express purpose of meeting Mr. Mont- 
gomery, was a lady, who has for many years been known in 
literary-circles, and was then and still is, residing with ber 
brother, Dr. Porter, a physician practising in Bristol. I 
allude to Miss Jane Porter, to whom the yesent of a chair, 
by some American literati, was recently made. 

The authoress of * Thaddeus of Warsaw ' was a very 
tall, very thin, very pale and very old-maidish-looking lady ; 
but in conversation she was one of the most sprightly and 
agreeable' persons I ever knew. Like Hannah More, she 
was full of anecdotes of the literary people who had flour- 
ished during tbe last half century, and with many of whom 
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rite had assoeiated — for Miss Porter is now an andent lad^, 
as maj readilj be supposed, when we refer to the dates of 
her first productions. She gave ns a very interesting aocount 
rf her visit to Walter Scott, and of Kosciusko's visit to her, 
when he was in Bristol. She described the latter as a man 
of plain manners, but of indomitable energy, and she evi- 
dendy felt proud of the compliment he had paid her. 

In the course of the evening the conversation turned on 
Robert Montgomery's poetry, which was then making some 
noise. James, for some time, took no part in what was 
going on, but was an attentive listener. At last it seemed as 
if flesh and blood could bear it no longer, for he commented 
on the meanness of * Satan Bob,' in assuming his name, for 
the purpose of cheating the public into the purchase <^ his 
wares. ' It has been a serious business to me/ said the true 
Montgomery, ^ for I am constantly receiving letters, evidently 
intended for another person, in which I am either mercilessly 
abused, £ot what I never wrote, or bespattered with compli* 
ments of the most nauseating character. Many, to this day, 
do not distingui^ between me and Bobert Mongomery, and 
80 I am, in a great measure, robbed of what little hard- 
earned fame I possess.'* The poet evidently was much mor^ 
tified by Bobert's assumption of his name, and did not ^en- 
deavor to disguise his contempt for the literary pirate, who 
sailed under false colors. His intimate friends say that thk 
is the only subject which ruffles the habitual serenity of his 
mind ; and well it may, for it must be no trifling annoyance 
te see that fame, ^hich was acquired by years of toil and 
patient endurance, perilled in the minds of many by the pro- 
ductions oi such a popinjay as the author of ' Oxford,' and 
« Woman.' 

I afterwards heard Mr. Mont^mery deliver a course of 
lectures on English Poetry. When they were announced, a 
great sensation was created, for it was naturally supposed 
that from a poet we /shwild have a brilliant expositicm of his 
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theme. They were deliyered in the theatce of <Hae pf tlte 
great London Institutions^ and were well attended ; but their 
aucoess was by no means commensurate with the literarj 
repute of the lecturer. Mr. Montgomery is not adapted by 
nature for a public lecturer. There was a tremulous monol- 
ony in his tones, which induced a listlessness on the part of 
bis auditory ; and although now and then the true poet burst 
forth in a blaze of exoeedii^ beauty, yet the flashes wei« 
meteoric and transient. On the whole, these lectures were a 
failure; but their want of success might,, perhaps, be more 
justly attributable to the style of their delivery, than to any 
glaring defects in the subject matter itself. 

My next personal recollection of James Montgomery is 
connected with a visit which I paid to Olney, the sometima 
residence of the poet Cowper. In the summer of 1838^ I 
was on a fly-fishing excursion, in the neighborbood of that 
plaee, and hearing from the postman, who broug|ht letteiB 
t0 our party, from the post-oflke to our country quarters, 
that &e poet Montgomery was thercr myself and a friend, 
who had never seen him, took a widk to Olney, the next daj, 
to call on him. We inquired for Mr. M., but no one seemed 
to be aware of his whereabouts ; and, as a last resonrco). we 
went to the post-office, where we were informed that he 
wnuld^ most likely, be £[>und at Squire Cowper^s schooL To 
this place we proceeded* It was a dwelling which Cowper 
had once tenanted, and ever since it had been used as a 
Tillage sohool, and called by hia name* There we found 
Montg/pmay, surrounded by the children^ who were singiLi^ 
Aat beautiful hymn qf the bard of Olne;,, commeneing. with 

■ 

< God mo¥es m a m^terioiis way,, 
His wonders to peiform.^ 

t bad'heard this beautiful hymn sung Btlndreidd of ffinea, fctit 
never with such e£fbct as i!n that room, the very place ill 
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wbicb, we are told, and there is eveiy reason to suppose, 
with truth, that Cowper composed it 

Montgomery received us very kindly, and we visited, to- 
gether, some of Cowper*s favorite spots. It was highly grat- 
ifying to repair to such hallowed retreats, in the company of 
one who has heen not unaptly called the Cowper of our own 
time. On leaving, Montgomery kindly invited me to call on 
bim, should I ever visit Sheffield, which I gladly promised to 
do. 

Ahout two years afterwards, I was in that husy mart — ' 
and, remembering the poet's invitation, I determined to avail 
myself of it I had no difficulty in finding my way to ' The 
Mount,' the name of his residence, and was fortunate enough 
to find him at home. We had a pleasant talk together, and, 
after dinner, he accompanied me to the Literary Institutions 
of the neighborhood, and it was quite delightful to observe 
with what marked attention and respect he was every where 
received. I noticed this to him, and said he must feel highly 
gratified by it ^ I am, of course,' he replied, * but I have 
enemies. Not long since, some rascals broke into my house, 
one Sunday, whilst I was delivering an address at a chapel 
in Sheffield, (Mr. Montgomery sometimes preaches amongst 
his own people — the Moravians,) and stole, amongst other 
'things, a silver inkstand, which had heen given me by the 
ladies of Sheffield. However,' he added, ' the loss was but 
for a time, and proved to be the occasion of the greatest 
compliment which, in my opinion, I ever had paid me. A 
lew days after my loss, a box came directed to me, and, on 
opening it, lo ! there was, uninjured, the missing inkstand, 
and a note, in which the writer expressed his regret that he 
had entered my house, and abstracted it The thief said his 
mother had taught him some of my verses, when he was a 
boy, and, on seeing my name on the inkstand, he first became 
mrare whose house he had robbed, and was so stung with 
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remorse, that he could not rest until he had restored m/ 
property, hoping God would forgive him.' 

On our way back to his house, our conversation turned on 
the poems of the Corn Law Bhymer, of which Mr. Monl» 
gomerj spoke in very high terms, but deprecated his viol^u^ 
of language. ' ' Would you like to see Elliott ? ' he asked. 

^ Much/ said I. t 

^Well, he lives some three miles from here, at Upperr 
thorpe ; but he is to speak to-night, at a Corn Law meetmg^ 
in Sheffield, and, if you like, after tea, we '11 go and he«t 
Mm^ and I '11 introduce you to him.* 

Ait the time specified, we set out — the place where thA 
•lecture was to be delivered was situated in one of the mo«l 
densely inhabited portions of the smoky town of SheffieUU 
As we entered the hall, groups of dark-looking, unwasfaei 
artisans were seen, proceeding in the same directi'^n as oor4 
selves — all of them engaged in deep and earnest conversa^ 
tion on the then one great subject, The Corn Laws. Stronif 
men, as they hurried by, clenched their hands, and knitted 
their brows, and ground their teeth, as they muttered impre* 
cations on those, whom they considered to be their oppressoim 
Heare we would encounter a crowd of dusky forms, cirdliag 
azound a pale, anxious man, who was reading by the light 0£ 
a gas lamp, a speech reported in the ^ Northern Star,' or tlie 
kst letter of Fublicola, in the ' Weekly Despatch ' — and wo^ 
men, with meagre children in their arms — children drug09§ 
to a death-like sleep, by that curse of the manufacturing diat 
tricts\>f England — laudanum, disguised as Grodfrey's Cordiali 
were raising their shrill, shrewish voices, and execrating thtf 
laws which ground them to the dust— * and there were fieftrce 
denunciations from mere boys, and treasonable speeches frool 
young men — old men, with half-paralysed energies, moanai 
and groaned, and said they had never known sadi times -a 
aU seemed gaunt imd fierce^ and ilpe for revolt. It waa ai 
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luidience of working men — of snch as these, that Ebenezer 
Elliott was to address that evening. 

The lecturing hall was crammed with the working classes, 
and as the orator of the evening mounted the rostrum, a wild 
burst of applause rung from every part of the house. He 
bowed slightly, smiled sternly, and took a seat, whilst a 
hjmn, which he had composed for the occasion, was roared 
forth by hundreds of brazen lungs. 

He was a man rather under than above what is termed 
the middle height. Like the class from whence he sprung, 
and wliich he was about to address, he was dressed in work- 
ing clothes — clothes plain even to coarseness. He had a high, 
broad, very intellectual forehead, with rough ridges on the 
temples, from the sides and summit of which thick stubby hair 
was brushed up — streaks of grey mingled with the coarse 
black hair — his eyebrows were dark and thick, and shaded 
iwo large, deeply set, glaring eyes, which rolled every way, 
and seemed to survey the whole of that vast assembly at a 
glance. His nasal organ was as if it were grafted on his 
fecoy the mouth was thick lipped, and the lines, from the 
angles of the nostrils to the corners of the mouth, were 
deeply indented — graven in. A very black beard, lately 
ahaven, made his chin and neck appear as if it was covered 
with dots, and he had a thick, massive throat. His figure 
was indicative of great muscular strength, and his big homy 
fists seemed more fitted to wield a sledge hammer than to 
flourish a pen. Looking at him, the most casual observer 
would be impressed with the idea that no common man was 
before him. 

He rose amidst great cheering, and for an hour and a half 
held that great audience in entire subjection by one of the 
BDOSt powerful addresses I ever listened to. With a terrible 
distinctness he painted the situation of the working man — 
te showed what he might have been, and contrasted his 
possible and probable situation with what it then was. On 
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ihe heads of those who opposed Free Trade, the Com Law 
Rhymer poured out all the vials of his wrath — but, vigoroua 
and f<»'cible as was his language, there was no coarseness ; 
and frequently, over the landscape which he had painted witk 
all the wild force of a Spagnoletti or a Caravaggio, he flung 
a gleam of sunshine, which made the moral wilderness he had 
created to rejoice and blossom as the rose. And there were 
passages in his speech of such extreme pathos, that strong 
men would bow down and weep, like little children — to 
these would succeed such sledge-hammer denunciations, thai 
his hearers sat with compressed lips, and glaring eyes, and 
resolute hearts. When he sat down, after an appeal to the 
justice of the Law Makers, the whole audience burst forth 
into one loud cheer, and those near the speaker gripped his 
hand in fierce delight. I never saw such a scene, nor could 
I have conceived it possible that one working man should 
have so carried with him the passions and feelings of an audi* 
ence, consisting entirely of those of his own class. 

Montgomery introduced me to Elliott, and we all three 
walked to the house of the former together. How difTereni 
from the man on the platform was the man in the parlor. 
No longer the fervid orator, he was now the simple, placid 
poet ; and I never, before or since, heard from mortal lips 
such powerful, and yet pleasant criticisms, on our literary men, 
as I did that night from the lips of Elliott. He spoke with 
great enthusiasm of Southey, whom he reverenced, despite 
his politics, and whom he called his ' great master in the art 
of poetry.' He had much reverence for Wordsworth ; but I 
must not attempt to record the conversation. Suffice it to 
say, that after an hour's chat our party of three broke up ; 
one of them, at least, not a little gratified with the events of 
.the evening. 

And thus end my reminiscences of the Bard of Sheffield. 
But I have an original poem of his, written on a particular 
theme, for a specific purpose ; and also one by Wordsworth, 
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<m ike same sabject The circamstances under which €hey 
were written, are as follows : 

Two years since, whilst residing for a season at CardifP, in 
Sooth Wales, a Ladies' Bazaar was got up in Cardiff Castle, 
fcr the purpose of procuring funds to aid in the erection of a 
Church, on the site of one which had been washed away, two 
hundred years before, by a flood of the River Severn, and 
consequently of a great influx of waters into the Estuary of 
tlie Bristol Channel. It was considered that if some poems 
on the subject could be procured from popular writers,^ and 
j^ublished in an embellished form, they would materially aid 
the objects in view. By request, I wrote to my friend Mr. 
James Montgomery, and also to Mr. Wordsworth, and both 
of them kindly complied with the request made, by sending, 
the former a poem, and the latter a sonnet. Two other 
poems were published, one by the writer, and the other by a 
fiiend. The four were brought out in very splendid style 
and fully answered the objects for which they were written. 
I BOW subjoin the contributions of Montgomery and Words- 
worth, and only these, feelings that it was sufficient honor 
to have been permitted to row in the same boat with them, 
fbr once in a life time, and that it would be sheer imperti- 
nence in me now to tag my rhymes to the skirts of their 
mantles. ' 

SONNET — By William Wobbswokth. 

When Severn's sweeping flood had overthrown 

Saint Mary's Chnrch, the preacher then would cry, 
With solemn brow and Heaven uplifted eye, 

* Haste and rebuild the pile !' but not a stone 
Resumed its place. Age after age went by, 

(Each year the mandate uttering solemnly,) 
And Heaven still lacked its due : though Piety, 

In secret, did, we tmst, her loss bemoan. 
But now her spirit hath put forth her daim 

In Power -^ and Poesy doth lend her voice : 
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Let the new church he wortfaj of its aim. 

That in its beauty Cardiff may rejoice. 
Oh I in the Fast I if cause there were for shame, 

Let not our times halt in their better choice ! 

In this slight production, which is, however, quite unworthy 
of the present Laureate, and only interesting as a recent ef- 
fort of his pen, much pains was taken ; for, after the sonnet 
was forwarded, Mr. W. sent six or seven notes, requesting 
alterations, in words and lines, so that, as printed, it is almost 
entirely different from the original copy. This may show 
how laboriously Mr. W. polishes his poems. 

There is much sweetness, if not great power in the follow- 
ing lines, by the Christian Poet. In the pleasantly written 
letter to me, which accompanied them, he says : * I do not 
much like writing " to order," but your letter, and its subject, 
called up a ghost which so haunted me, that I could not rest 
until I had exorcised and laid it, by the following poem*' 

THE LOST CHURCH— By Jambs Montoombrt. 

Here stood a Church — a house of God, 

An earthly temple, built with stones ; 
Its courts our fathers' footsteps trod, 

Its graves received our fathers' bones : 
The hymn of praise, the voice of prayer, 
The gospel trumpet sounded there ; 
And ransomed spirits, in Heaven's bli^s, 
May round the throne remember ihis« 

But earthly temples must decay -<• 

By slow or swift destruction fall; 
^ And time or tide will wear away 

The stateliest tower, the strongest wall: 
Here hoth conspired, in one dark hour, 
To sap the wall — bring down the tower^ 
To storm the sanctuaiy, and sweep 
Its very mins to the deep 1 
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The rivtt ratbed vipfm Ae iw; 

The Ma dM imv's iag« rtpditd ; 
An the wild winds, at ones set finee, 

War with the waning waten held: 
On fire with foam the sniges seem. 
While Tehenently beat the stream, 
And roeked the fabric to and fro, 
As if an earthquake heaved below. 

Till, as in dead of night, the flash 

Of lightning issues from a dond, 
Ohased by the thunder, crash on crash, 

Down to the deep the Temple bowed; 
Bowed, for a moment, o*er the spot, 
Another moment,, it was not I 
O'er the Lost Chubch the billows boomed, 
And in its wreds: its tombs entombed ! 

• Thus far, nor farther shall ye go,' 

The riyer heard that voice and fled ; 
Spanning l^e firmament, (jOd's bow, 
The sign of wrath retiring, spread ; 
Promise of future glory gave, 
Of resurrection from the grave, 
When circling seasons had fulfilled 
The term his tovereign counsels wffled. 

The fulness of that time behold 1 
Nine generations, in their haste. 
Have passed where stood that Church of old. 

Yet left the ground a haJlowed waste i 
Ye, who where once they breathed now breathe. 
To your posterity bequeath 
Of your existence here well spent, 
A house of prayer, as monument 

From granite rocks the pile renew — 
From Cambrian mines the ore be brou^^ 

From ancient woods the timber hew. 
To body forth creative thought j 
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And bid the second temple rise 
A land and searmark to aU e^, 
Which shall ontshine the first, as fiur 
As harvest-moon the morning star. 

*■ There is a house not made with hands, 

Eternal in the Heavens,' for them 
Who travel singly or in bands, 

To seek the New Jemsalem ; 
With them may all who wi^rship here, 
Age after age, in turn repair. 
Where tiiat which men call death on earth, 
Spirits may deem their better birth. 
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SKETCHES IN OXFORD AND OF OXONIANS. 



A few years since it so happened that an early friend of 
mine was fortunate enough to obtain the prize for the poem 
which is annually contested for at Oxford, on some given sub- 
ject — and I was invited by him to attend the public recita- 
tion of it in the Theatre of the University. As I had never 
seen the city of palaces, which Oxford has not unaptly been 
styled, I cheerfully responded to my friend's request — and 
on the evening of the day preceeding that of the exhibition, 
I was set down at the door of the * Star ' — a hotel doubtless 
well known to many of my readers, who have visited England, 
as one of the most extravagant in its charges to be found even 
in Great Britian. 

It was a glorious evening — so, instead of boxing myself 
up in the coffee room, I strolled into Christ Church Meadows, 
and, after a pleasant saunter, surveyed the exteriors of the 
numerous halls of learning. Fine old places they were, and 
rich in glorious memories 1 Centuries had rolled over many 
of them, hallowing the old walls and quiet quadrangles. The 
lore of ages had been nursed there, and the ground beneath 
me had been trodden by men whose names have become as 
familiar as household words. Piety, philosophy and poetry 
had made these their chosen homes. Heroes had gone forth 
from its gates into the great field of the world, conquering and 
to conquer ; and quiet, unobtrusive men had from thence dis- 
seminated truths, whose steady light had flung radiance upon 
the nations. And still the wheels, urged by mental toil, 
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were going round, just ad they revolved in the old times ; for 
as I paced, in the gloom of evening, the quadrangle of Christ 
Church, here and there was to be seen the reflection of the 
lights from where, 

* In apartments cold and damp, 

The candidate for college prisses. 
Sat poring by the midnight lamp, 

'Goes late to bed, yet early rises.* 

Although the eye may be never tired of seeing, the legs 
soon weaiy.with walking— and unwilHngly tearing myself 
away from scenes of such surpassing interest, I retired to my 
quarters, and was awakened next morning by the coUege 
bells, ringing for early prayers. 

While I am breakfasting, and preparing otherwise for the 
event of the day, let me just refer to two individuals — 
clergymen, who have made some noise In the world of letters 
— or rather, for there is a vast difference between the two — 
in the literary world. I may not have another opportunity 
of referring to the individuals in question ; and as these pa- 
pers are desultory enough in their character, I will introduce 
a brace of literary clergymen, both of whom are now beneath 
the clods of the valley. 

When I was quite a lad, a conversazione was held in the 
lai^e picture gallery of the Bristol Philosophical Institution, 
and I accompanied a party thither. A good many noticeable 
people, whom I cannot now call to mind, were present ; but 
there was one individual in the room, who excited my curi- 
osity, and to whom I was, after a time, introduced. Let me 
describe him. 

The individual referred to, entered the room leaning on 
the arm of a young lady, for he was much bowed by age. 
His dress was of plain black, and clerical in its cut. A low- 
ness of stature was rendered more perceptible by his stoop, 
fiad as he tremblingly grasped an ivory-headed cane, and 
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leaned heavilj on his fair companion, a more striking pictui 
of joath and age could not well have been depictured by any of 
the eminent artists whose paintings lined the gallery. The 
hair of this gentleman was cut short, and white as the driven 
snow ; it stood up vnrily from his head, if I may coin a word 
to express just what I mean, and was combed back from his 
high, broad forehead, which was ploughed all over with 
transverse lines, and from his temples. His clear grey eye 
was scarcely dimmed by age ; the nose, once slightly aquiline, 
was a trifle sunken, and his mouth expressed much sweetness, 
benevolence and decision of character. His features, taken 
as a whole, had an angularity about them which was some- 
what ungraceful, but their general expression was of a 
pleasing and intellectual character. 

This gentleman attracted much attention, and observing 
that introductions to him were numerous and eagerly sought, 
I enquired of the Curator of the Institution who he might be? 

* Ah ! ' said the gentleman to whom I addressed my ques- 
tion, Mr. MuUer, in broken English, ' you write ^poetry and 
not know Grabbe ? ' * Who ? * said I, for the only idea associa- 
ted in my mind with anything named Grabbe, was that the 
bearer of it must be, as he is indeed represented in many a 
play — a sheriff's officer ; a kind of gentleman to whom an 
introduction is very seldom asked for. 

* It is Mr. Crabbe, the poet,' said a sweet and low voice, 
whose owner was close beside me. I turned to thank my 
fair informant, who proved to be the poet's grand-daughter, 
with whom he had entered the room. She was for a moment 
released from his side, as the old gentleman had been con- 
ducted to a seat, from whence he surveyed, at his ease, the 
brilliant scene. 

I need not say that I looked with intense interest on 

* Nature's sternest painter, yet the best,' 
as Byron called him. Mr. Crabbe's then position, too, was 
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interesting, for he was seated in Cowper's arm-chair — the 
same which the Bard of Olnej occupied at Mrs. Unwin's, and 
in which, perhaps, he indited his touchibg lines * To Mary.' 
A little silver plate was let into the back, verifying the relic, 
which still remains one of the lions of the Bristol Institution. 
There sat Crabbe, the poet of the * Workhouse' and the 
* Hall,' where once the gentle Cowper reposed, and poured 
forth strains of the utmost delicacy and pathos. 

' Pleased to see you, my young friend, very pleased to see 
you,' said the venerable man to me, whilst his face beamed 
with smiles, and after a little while, he pointed to the fine 
portrait of Burke, by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which hung near 
him, and said**^ ' Very like, very like, indeed. I was in Sir 
Joshua's study when Burke sat for it. Ah ! there was a man ! 
If you ever come to Trowbridge,' he added, * you must call at 
the Vicarage, and I '11 show you a sketch of Burke, taken at 
Westminster Hall, when he made his great speech in the 
Warren Hastings case. Edmund left it to me ; it is only a 
rude pencil drawing, but it gives more of the orator than that 
picture does.' ^ 

Of course I had soon to * back out ' of the circle around 
Crabbe, and I once, and only once, saw him afterwards, 
when at Trowbridge. I did not call on him, for I always 
have felt, and I hope I always shall feel, that the time of 
literary men is too sacred and valuable to be frittered away 
by curiosity or oddity hunters. When I met with him he 
was on his way to a quarry in the neighborhood ; for be it 
known, Mr. Crabbe's favorite study was Geology, and when 
not engaged in parochial duties, the old gentleman might 
generally have been seen, with his little geological hammer 
and specimen-bag in hand, poring over stones and clays, 
much to the wonderment of the gaping Wiltshire clowns, 
who thought * Parson Crabbe,' as they called him, little 
better than cracked, when they heard the click of his ham- 
mer among the quarries. I remained with him for about 
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an hour, and then bade him what turned out to be a last 
farewelL 

A year or two prior to this, as I was one evening proceed- 
ing towards a Church in mj native citj, for the purpose of 
hearing the Bev. Legh Richmond preach an Anniversarj' 
Sermon, a gentleman accosted me, and inquired the waj to 
the Temple Church. I told him I was going thither, and 
would be pleased to show him. He was upwards of fiftj 
years of age, with a remarkably pleasant countenance, and 
wore spectacles. He was lame, owing to a contraction of his 
knee joint ; and so he took my arm, which, with a boyish 
freedom, I offered him. 

' And, pray,' said he, ' are you going to hear Legh Bich- 
mond ? ' 

I replied that I was, and anticipated great delight in doing 
so, as I had perused his ' Dairyman's Daughter,' and his his- 
tory of * Little Jane, the Young Cottager,' with great delight. 

The old gentleman smiled placidly, leaned a little heavier 
on my arm, and talked to me about Heaven, until my young 
eyes ran over with tears. There was such a winning sweet- 
ness in his tones, and he spoke so affectionately, that I could 
not help but love him, stranger though he was. 

When we arrived at the Church door, crowds were pour- 
ing in. * r must go to the vestry,' remarked my new ac- 
quaintance, 'I dare say you will see me again;' and we 
parted. 

The service had been read by the regular clergyman of 
the place, and the psalm before the sermon was being sung, 
when the preacher of the evening slowly, and with some 
apparent difficulty, ascended the pulpit stairs. He bowed 
his greyish head, for a moment, on the cushion, and then 
looked round on the congregation. It was the gentleman 
with whom I had walked to Church — the author of that 
touchingly beautiful narrative, which I cannot, even now, 
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read without tears — ^Tfae Dairyman's Daoghter.' Legh 
Bicbmond was before me ! 

« • • • • 

» « / • « • 

I can conceive of no more beautiful or interesting specta- 
cle than the one which presented itself in the public theatiB 
of the University of Oxford, on the occasion to which I would 
now refer the reader. The thea^e is circular and surround- 
ed by tiers of galleries. The area, beneath the magnificeni 
dome, was reserved for the Heads of Houses, the various 
Professors, and other dignitaries. Here, also, were assigned 
places for illustrious visitors, and distinguished men of letters, 
from all countries. The lower gallery was exclusively occu- 
pied by richly dressed ladies — the flowers of England's 
beauty — their gay attire forming a pleasing and striking 
contrast to the grave dresses of the Academicians. Above 
these was a gallery, crowded to excess with the students of 
the various universities — proud scions of nobility, who had 
unwillingly submitted to collegiate discipline, side by side 
with humbler students, whose intense desire for learning had 
enabled them to vanquish many a di£Sculty, in their way to 
that sacred place. I occupied a seat near the rostrum, 
whence I could obtain a perfect view of all that occurred, 
without being myself inconveniently crowded. 

As one and another of the Professors, or officers of the 
University, entered the theatre, the students testified their 
approval or disapprobation of his or their conduct, by vocif- 
erous cheering, or turbulent uproar. The favorites were 
greeted by their party with cheers, which the ^ other side of 
the house ' would attempt to drown in hisses ; and thus, every 
now and then, scenes of the utmost confusion prevailed. It 
seemed as if the young men had been granted a special 
license to express their sentiments in this manner ; and one 
thing is certain, they took care to fuUy avail themselves of 

13 
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the liberty allowed them. No respect was paid to persons. 
It mattered not how high in office any individual who entered 
mighl be ; if he had rendered himself unpopular, during the 
Term, he was hooted, to his hesgrt's content ; — and, on the 
other side, if he had found favor in the eyes of the joung 
.men, they were not behind hand in thundering out their 
plaudits. . 

Eleven o'clock I — the theatre is so crowded that it would 
seem impossible to pack any more human beings into a single 
nook of it. There is a lull amidst the ragings of the wordy 
storm, for the real business of the day is about to commence 
, — the large doors are thrown wide open, and the organ 
thunders out its voluntary-welcome to an entering procession. 
On they come — grave Doctors, lynx-eyed Proctors, specta- 
cled Professors, and learned Thebans of all descripti<His — 
Lawn-sleeved Bishops and portly Prebends pass on amidst 
cheerings ; but now the vast assembly rises as one man, and 
a shout of gratulation, to which all that preceded it were 
but as mere whispers, ^eals through the edifi.ce, and whose 
reverberations from the domed roof echo like distant thunder. 
Louder and louder are the acdamadons, as the Chancellor 
enters the circle — and as he removes the College Cap from 
his grey head, and with one glance of his eagle eye surveys 
the glittering circles above and around him, The Duke! 
The Duke 1 is shouted by a thousand tongues, and the Hero 
of Waterloo, Chancellor of the University of Oxford, takes 
his seat of honor. 

Hundreds and thousands of persons, who have never seen 
the Duke of Wellington — at least, so I judge from the num- 
bers I have conversed with — imagine him to be a tall, 
imposing looking man. They have been so in the habit of 
regarding him as a mighty warrior, that they do not disso- 
ciate physical frcnn mental greatnesp. Such individuals 
would be not a little surprised to behold a man rather below 
than above the ordinary stature, of a slightly made frame, 
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aood one which by no means vindicateB his claim to the title' 
of ' The Iron Duke.' The public are so intimately acquamt* 
ed with his peculiar physiogonomy, through the medium of 
caricatures and portraits, that it is quite unnecessary for me 
to sketch it in this place. Like Brougham's, his nose is 
famiUar enough to all, and quite as great a cariosity in its 
way. 

The appearance of the Duke, as he stood, arrayed in cap 
and gown, reading his address, was, I must say, rather gro- 
tesque. It could not be said of him that 

* Latin to him was no more difBcile 
Than to a blackbird *t is to whistle.' 

ftwr His Grace certainly gave no more quarter to the quanti- 
ties than he did to the Old Guard on the plains of Waterloo. 
I saw quiet smiles on many a learned lip, as the address was 
being read; but taken altogether, the affair went off very 
well, and when the Chancellor sat down, the house, as the pit 
did when Kean performed Richard for the first time, * rose 
at him.' 

It was a singular spectacle enough to see the great Cap- 
tain of the age presiding in the peaceful arena of learning. 
The Duke, in a cocked hat and plumes, seemed quite natu- 
ral ; but the conqueror of Napoleon, in a college cap, had 
something of the ludicrous in it, after all. However, I 
believe he carries the same energy into the College as he did 
into the Camp — and his decided habits, perhaps, render him 
not altogether unqualified for the post he holds. 

Of these habits, perhaps an anecdote not extensively 
known,' may not be out of plac^ here. At Walmer Castle, 
visitors are shown, amongst other things. His Grace's sleep- 
ing chamber. In it is a small iron camp bed, simple and 
plain — it is the one, indeed, which he always used during 
his Peninsular campaigns. 

^ Why,' — said a gentleman one day to the Duke, as he 
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looi^ed at the nanow coachy 'there is hardlj room to torn 
in it.' 

*I never do turn in it,' was the prompt and characteristic 
reply of His Grace. ^ When a man wants to tain in his hed, 
it is time for him to turn out of it.' 

It happened that the subject of the Prize Poem to which I 
have alluded, was one, which, taking the circumstances of the 
Duke's visit into account, was peculiarly interesting — it was 
'The Exile of Saint Helena.' Upwards of seventy young 
men had sent in their productions, in hopes to bear away the 
palm of victory — of course, only one was selected. I had, 
I may say, en passant^ an opportunity ailerwards afforded 
me of reading some of the rejected Poems, and although I 
rejoiced in my friend's success, I could not but feel that &r 
better productions had been thrown into the shade. 

It was an interesting moment when the young poet 
mounted the rostrum, and commenced the recitation of his 
poem before that vast and enlightened audience. It com- 
menced well; 

* Musing on power dq>arted, glory gone, 

The conquered conqueror stands — Napoleon.' 

The slight agitation naturally felt, wa^ dispelled by an 
encouraging cheer, and the recitation was listened to in 
almost profound silence, until the poem alluded to the down- 
fall of the Emperor — and then, looking full at the Duke, 
and stretching his right arm towards him, the poet gave ut- 
terance to the line — 

• And foils before thee Pbiuce of Waterloo ! 

And then such a burst of cheering was heard as shook the 
Theatre -— whilst the Duke rose and bowed repeatedly to 
those who, with heart and voice, did him honor. The scene 
was one of the most exciting I ever witnessed. 
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The poem having been delivered, I had time to look abont 
me, and take notice of some of the celebrated men present. 
There was Keble, author of the ^ Christian Year/ with his 
slight figure, contemplative face, and finely-formed head. He 
appeared in ill-health, and, indeed, was so — for soon after- 
wards he was compelled, in consequence, to give up his Pro- 
fessorship of Poetry in the University. Henry Hart Milmaoy 
the author of ' Belshazzar's Feast,' and of the * Fall of Jeru- 
salem,' and who formerly occupied the Professor's chair, was 
present, glancing hither and thither, with his intensely black, 
sparkling eyes, and somewhat merry countenance, lighted up 
with intellectual excitement 

Dr. Buckland, the Greologist, too, was a conspicuous nota*- 
bility, with his portly, but not corpulent figure, his shining 
bald head, and his courteous and blandly expressive counte- 
nance. , 

But I have not space or time to merely mention half of 
those who were pointed out to tae that day. One or two, 
however, very remarkable men, I must not omit alluding to. 

As I left the theatre my attention was directed to a gentle- 
man who, in company with several others, was standing ia 
conversation near the gateway. 

* There,' said my friend, ^ is the celebrated Dr. Pusey.* 

'What! that tall, dignified-looking individual, with a book 
in his hand ? ' 

' Oh no V that is Garbett ; who, they say, will be the new 
Professor of Poetry, when Keble resigns. I mean the der- 
gyman who is talking with him.' 

I looked again, and with no little interest — for the Oxford 
controversy was then raging: a controversy which — but I 
was about to forget myself. I have to do only with men — 
and profess not, in this place, at least, to be an analyst oi 
their opinions. 

'And can that be the Pusey of wh<Hn I have heard so 
much ? ' I said, mentally — and I was about to take a dosexi. 

13* 
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OTirey of him, when I was homed off bj mj oompamon, 
who Baid, < You will see him again, for he delivers a lecture 
in one of the chapels this afternoon. Let us go over to il^ 
Bedleian.' 

A glorious place that library — and, as I entered its 
learned precincts, I involuntarily spoke in low tones. It 
always seems to me that it smacks of impertinence to talk 
akud in such places. The ponderous wooden-bound and 
iron-clasped tomes, which stand on the lower shelves, as if 
they knew their weight and consequence, and that they were 
the foundations of literature, frown erne into silence ; and the 
array of precious old black letter books, and goigeoualy 
illuminated missals, and time-stained manuscripts, imposed a 
restriction on the tongue. And then the librarians, who 
glided noiselessly about, were such sedate-looking men — 
some of them had Uved there for years and years, growing 
old as the books grew older, and hardly existing when they 
were out of sight of their backs. I noticed an old gentleman 
who seemed to be a superior officer : his silver hair streamed 
over the collar of his quaintly-cut coat And there he was, 
now prying through his spectacles into a catalogue, (itself a 
mighty volume,) and then referring to a work which a 
nimbler librarian than himself, and a much younger man, 
(but old-looking, for all that,) procured for him by mounting 
a ladder, whose cross-bar at the top and the bottoms of which 
were padded, that no noise might be made. All tjxese libra- 
rians seemed a part and parcel of the Bodleian, just as much 
as the books themselves were — the only great difference 
being that the knowledge of tjie books was bound in boards, 
and that of the book-keepers in broadclot(i. 

After dining in the great hall of Christ Church Cdl^e, 
I proceeded to the Chapel where Dr. Pusey was to officiate. 
It was crowded to excess, in consequence of the interest at- 
tached to the preacher, who was the acknowledged leader of 
file new movement The liturgy having been read, Doctor 
Pusey, habited in a white surplice, walked down the aisle 
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towards the pulpit, and, as he passed close by the pew where 
I was stationed, I had an excellent opportunity of observisg 
him. 

His personal appearance was anything but that of one who 
was universally acknowledged to be the leader of a powerful 
and increasing party in the Church — a party which at one 
time threw it into a moral convulsion, and the effects of 
which are still felt. He was small in stature, and attenuated 
in frame and feature. His profile was more striking than 
his front face, the nose being very large and prominent. As 
he paced the aisle very slowly, with his eyes fixed on the 
pavement, the lips compressed, and his thin, sallow cheeks 
displaying hollows, and his brow lines, which thought had 
prematurely planted there, he presented the appearimce of 
an ascetic — of a monk suddenly transformed into a clergy* 
man of the Church of England ; for in his person he dis- 
played aU the austere sanctity of the one, whilst his canonicals 
sufficiently indicated Ms position as the other. 

His style of preaching was cold, tame, and spiritless. One 
of the solemn looking, stony, monumental men, who redined 
in their niches, with hands, palm to palm, reverentiy placed 
on their breasts, might have arisen from his cold couch, gone 
into the pulpit, delivered such another sermon, and made, 
leaving the supematuralness of the matter entirely out of the 
question, just about as great a sensation. His tones were 
feeble aq^i harsh, and if his cold, dull, greyish eye did at 
times lighten up, the effect was but as that produced by the 
luminous mists which are seen in dank morasses, flickering, 
bat not illuminating. Of the graces of oratory, there were 
literally none, — no action, no modulation of toile, — no har- 
monious combination of sound with sentiment. The sermon 
was coldly monotonous, and when, to my inexpressible relief, 
it terminated, I could not help muttering to myself — And 
can this be the head of the Fuseyite School ? 

A few days after this, (m the following Sunday, I had the 
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opportunity of bearing another of the Tractariim leaders — 
the Rev. Mr. Newman. The celebrated Tract No. 90, it will 
be remembered, was from his pen. Mr. Newman's appear- 
ance is the opposite of Dr. Pusej's. His face is cheerful 
looking, and full of intelligence, and his figure is good ; in the 
pulpit^ when attired in canonicals, he is even graceful. As a 
preacher, he is very popular with a large majority of the 
Oxford students, and I do not wonder at it ; for his style is 
very transparent, and whilst his Discourses bear the evident 
stamp of thought, even of severe thought, they are embel- 
lished with the fiowers of rhetoric, and the most attractive 
adornments of Philosophy. In the sermon I heard him 
deliver, no allusions were made to the Tractarian doctrines. 
Like Dr. Fusey, he preached in a surplice, and it was only 
by wearing the uniform of the body to which he belonged, 
that his adherence to it could be guessed at. 

Here end my reminiscences of Oxford — the scene of 
many a stirring event. It was once the residence of Canute, 
and of his son Harold. There kingly councils sat in old 
times, and there, in the fourteenth century, the doctrines of 
WjcBffe created more excitement than Dr. Pusey's have 
done since. There Popery has been dominant, and plagues 
have devastated ; and there Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer, 
' proclaimed their faith, and sealed it with their blood,' — and 
the Martyrs* Memorial, a noble gothic monument, stands on 
the spot where the fire consumed their bodies. Every inch 
of ground is hallowed by association, and the University 
founded by King Alfred, in 890, stiU fiings its broad shadow 
on the pavement. Other seats of learning may win our 
admiration, but Oxford claims our veneration. There may 
be, in other countries, and in this — institutions of equal im- 
portance and interest — but search the round world over, and 
a^r aU there will be found but one Oxford I 
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I lately attempted 16 convey to mj readers some idea of 
one of England's popular ladj- writers ; and the pleasant 
reception which Hannah More was favored with, on my 
introducing her to an American public, induces me to string 
together a few recollections of some other fair writers, whose 
names and works are honored and appreciated wherever the 
English language is known. 

I know not whether any one may feel disposed to cavil at 
the nomenclature I have adopted at the head of this article. 
It may not be omithologically correct, but those who write 
about poetical people have a license, as well as have the 
^ harmonious songsters and songstresses themselves ; and what 
image can more fitly represent a sweet-voiced daughter of 
poesy, than that of a bright bird, which 

* Singing ever soarSi aad soaring ever singeth 9 ' 

So much, and too much, perhaps, by way of a preface ! 
And now let me write with a pen of gold, (fitting material) 
some reminiscences of a few whose works deserve that a 
golden ink should be invented, with which to inscribe their 
names. 

I had no intention of devoting this number of my series 
of Sketches to Lady writers, but, as I was this morning look- 
ing over some engravings at the house of a literary friend, a 
portrait of Mrs. Hemans attracted my attention, and vividly 
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recalled the 'bright original' to my memory. The picture 
was very beautiAil, and bore a strong resemblance to the 
Poetess ; but, compared with the living face, it was only as 
the richly sculptured vase, unillumined from within. And it 
would have been difficult, if not utterly impossible, for mortal 
pencil to have caught and transferred to canvas the mild 
beauty of the Poetess. 

In the summer of 1830, 1 was staying for a short time in 
Liverpool — the city of the Boscoes, as it has been called, 
by way of honor — and as I had determined, if possible, to 
see Mrs. Hemans, who then lived in the neighborhood, I 
made inquiries in various quarters, in order to find out the 
best way of procuring an interview, without being intrusive. 
I learned that Mrs. Hemans visited the city but seldom ; but 
a friend, who knew Dr. Lingard, the historian, insinuated 
that through that gentleman he might possibly be enabled to 
procure for me a letter of introduction. I was told that, as 
Mrs. Hemans occasionally attended the chapel where Dr. 
Raffles preached, I might chance to see her there — but how 
was I to pick out the Poetess, from hundreds of ladies 
penned in pews ? I determined on accepting the offer of my 
friend's endeavor to enlist Dr. Lingard in my favor. 

I was introduced to the Doctor a few days afterwards, at 
the Athenaeum reading rooms. I do not know whether his 
* History of England ' is much known in this country, but it 
ranks as a standard work, across the Atlantic. The chief 
objection urged against it is, that its author is a Roman Cath- 
olic. The Doctor is a man of somewhat remarkable appear- 
ance, and by no means prepossessing in manners. However, 
he immediately complied with my friend's wishes, and I 
obtained the much-desired note to Mrs. Hemans, with a hint 
1» me not to deUver it on any morning, as I should have a 
better chance of a prolonged interview if I presented myself 
in the after part of the day, the forenoon being generally 
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devoted bj the lady to the instniction of her children, and to 
literary composition. 

Having incidentally mentioned the name of Doctor Baffles, 
1 maj as well give mj readers some idea of a minister who 
is extremely popalar in England, as a pulpit orator — and 
Tvho is also somewhat known as an author — the memoir of 
his predecessor, Spencer, being from his pen ; and he ' owns ' 
also^ to a few volumes of travels and >some poems — chiefly 
devotional. The late well-known Sir Stamford Baffles was 
his brother. 

He was in the pulpit when I entered the chapel, in which 
he officiates at Liverpool. The building was vast, and 
densely crowded with a very fashionable audience. He was 
about the middle height, and somewhat corpulent. He had a 
very flc»:id face, with full, expressive eyes, the upper lids of 
which were large, and so gave rather an indolent expression 
to the whole countenance. The mouth was indicative of 
good humor, and beneath it was a dimpled double chin. A 
voluminous and handsome gown, rather showily disposed, 
enveloped his person, and he had altogether a sort of Friar 
Tuck appearance. His age might have been flfly-five, or as 
they say, ' thereabouts.' 

He read that chapter, in which is the magnificent speech 
of Paul before Agrippa, and certainly I never heard so im- 
pressive a reader. His voice and action were alike fine, and 
worthy of the theme. Some might have been disposed to 
call his style theatrical — indeed, I have heard it objected to, 
on this very account ; but I could not help wishing that the 
Doctor's example in this respect were foUowed by many, who 
too frequently darken the light of Bevelation by their cold 
reading of the Scriptures ; for I have not unfirequently heard 
a song of triumph and a penitential psalm delivered in the 
same monotonous tone, by those who ought to, and I doubt 
not do, know better. 

Dr. Baffles's sermon was very short, very ornate, and very 
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Boond — but it impressed me as being rather a showy than a 
great performance. There was a vast deal of glitter, but it 
was as the glare produced bj gold leaf — a few grains g€ 
metal was made to go a great way, and cover a considerable 
extent of surface. 

At this time Mrs. Hemans was separated from her hus- 
band, and resided at Wavertree, to which place she confined 
herself, in order that her sons might receive the benefits of 
tuition in the neighboring city. A more unsuitable locaJitj^ 
for one of her temperament, could hardly be conceived, for 
there was nothing of beauty in the neighborhood to recom- 
mend it ; and to one brought up amongst the wild scenery of 
Wales, it must have been, at times, dreary indeed. The 
separation, too, from the father of her children, must have 
preyed deeply on her spirit ; but she seldom alluded to this 
subject, although great curiosity was excited to know the 
cause. Captain Hemans lived at Home, and still corres- 
ponded with his wife, respecting the education of their chil- 
dren. His habits and tastes were entirely different from 
those of his wife, and a separation, although not a legal one, 
was mutually agreed upon. Of course, a hundred rumors 
were in circulation, and those officious personages, who pre- 
ferred attending to other persons' affairs, gossipped to their 
hearts' content. I shall not follow their example, and retail 
any of the many stories prevalent on this subject ; holding 
the opinion that if a man and his wife choose to live apart, it 
is their business, and theirs alone — and such subjects should 
be strictly classed amongst those with which a stranger should 
intermeddle not. 

It was about four in the afternoon, when the Wavertree 
stage set me down at about a hundred yards from the place 
of my destination. The house in which the Poetess resided 
was one of a row, or terrace, as it was called, situated on the 
high road, from which it was separated only by the foot^way 
and a little flower garden, surrounded by a white-thom 
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hedge. I noticed, that of all the houses on either side of it, 
hers ^was the onlj one adorned with flowers — the rest had 
either grass lawns or a plain gravel surface — some of them 
even grew cabbages and French beans ! 

"My knock at the door was answered bj a servant girl — 
one of the pretty 'Lancashire witches/ by whom I was shown 
into a small parlor, where I remained, whilst my letter and 
card were taken to the lady of the house. 

It was a very small apartment, but every thing about it 
indicated that it was the home of genius and of taste. Over 
the mantel-shelf hung a fine engraving of William Boscoe, 
author of the Lives of the De Me'dici, with a presentation 
line or two in his own hand-writing. The walls were deco- 
rated with prints and pictures, and on the mantel-shelf were 
some models, in terra cottOy of Italian groups. On the tables 
lay casts, medallions, and a portfolio of choice prints aad 
water-color engravings ; but I was too much excited to pay 
much attention to such matters, and so I sat down, anxiously 
awaiting the entrance of the Poetess. 

And never, before or since, have I felt in such a flutter of 
excitement. For years and years I had read her poetry, and 
imagined all sorts of things about the author^s. I had been 
told that she was beautiful, and readily believed it — but I 
anticipated some disappointment in this respect — in fact, I 
can scarcely tell how I felt, when I heard the rustling of silks^ 
and saw a lady enter the room. 

Well — lam disappointed, was the rapid thought which 
passed through my brain. The lady was interesting-looking 
enough — but bore no resemblance whatever to the engraved 
portraits of Mrs. Hemans — she was much younger, too, 
than I imagmed Mrs. H. to have been. And — to put the 
reader out of suspense, it was not the Poetess of the Affeo- 
tions — but her close and attached friend, Miss Jewsbory, 
who had been deputed by Mrs. Hemans, to make excuses for 
a few moments' deUy ui recoiv^g i^e. 

14 
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Miss Jewsburj was one of the most frank and open-hearted 
creatures possible. She gracefullj apologized for acting as 
Mrs. Heman's locum tenens, and made me feel quite at my 
ease. I did not know then who the lady was — but being 
aware that Mrs. Hemans had a sister who frequently set her 
songs to music, I imagined that mj fair companion must be 
her. I was not undeceived until after Mrs. Hemans had 
made her appearance. 

It was not long before the Poetess entered the room. She 
held out her hand and welcomed me in the kindest manner, 
and then sat down opposite me — but, before doing so, intro- 
duced Miss Jewsbury. 

I cannot well conceive a more exquisitely beautiful crea- 
ture than Mrs. Hemans was — :- none of the x)ortraits or busts 
I have ever seen of her, do her justice, nor is it possible for 
words to convey to the reader any idea of the matchless, yet 
serene beauty of her expression. Her glossy waving hair 
was parted on her forehead, and terminated on the sides, in 
rich and luxuriant auburn curls — there was a dove-like look 
in her eyes, and yet^ there was a chastened sadness in their 
expression. Her complexion was remarkably clear, and her 
high forehead looked as pure and spotless as Parian marble. 
A calm repose, not unmingled with melancholy, was the char- 
acteristic expression of the face — but when she smiled, all 
traces of sorrow were lost, and she seemed to be but * a little 
lower than the Angels '^- fitting shrine for so pure a mind I 
Let me not be deemed a flatterer or an enthusiast, in thus 
describing her — for I am only one of many, who have been 
almost as much captivated by her personal beauty, as charmed 
by the sweetness and holiness of her productions. If ever 
poems were the reflex of the beauties, personal and mental, 
of their writers, they were indeed so in the case of Mrs. 
Hemans. 

We talked, of course, a great deal about poetry and poets, 
and she asked me if I had seen Wordsworth? 
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On my replying that I had not, she said : ' You would be 
alzxxost as much delighted with the man as with his works. 
JdLe is delightful — I once saw him at St Asaphs, and he 
spent half a day with me, reciting his own poetry.' 

We talked of L. E. L. Mrs. Hemans said she had re- 

oelTcd several letters from her, containing pressing invitations 

to visit London. ' A place I never was in, and never wish 

to be,' she observed. * My heart beats too loudly, even in 

tills quiet place, and there I think it would burst. The great 

Sabel was not made for such as me.' 

She was very much pleased with an anecdote which I told 
lier, with which one of her poems had something to do. It 
was this.: 

Near the city of Bath is a secluded little church yard, in 
which, amongst other monuments, is one of pure .white mar- 
ble, on which was engraven the name of a nobleman's 
daughter, and her age — seventeen. In addition to this was 
the following stanza from Mrs. Hemans's poem, < Bring 
Flowees.' 

* Bring flowers, pale flowers, o^er the bier to shed, 

A crown for the brow of the early dead ! 

!For this from its bad hath the white rose burst, 

For this in the wood was the yiolet nurst : 

They have a yoice for what once was onrs, 

And are love's last gift. — Bring ye flowers — pale flowers.' 

The space around that grave was filled with white flowers 
of all descriptions, planted for the most part by stranger 
hands. No one ever removed a blossom from the grave, and 
there they flourished, as if in obedience to the mandate of the 
Poetess. It was one of the most graceful tributes ever paid 
to genius. 

*• Come — I will show yoi;i my poetic mint.,' she 6aid — and 
she led the way to a room over the one in which we w«re 
sitting. It was a very small place, but neat almost to a fauU. 
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There were no author-Iitterings. Every tluDg was in order. 
An open letter lay on the table. She pointed to it, and said, 
laughingly : 

' An application for my autograph, and the postage nnpaid* 
You cannot imagine how I am annoyed with albums and 
such matters. A person, who ought to have known better, 
sent me an album, lately, and begged a piece from me, if it 
was only long enough to fill up a page of sky-blue tinted 
paper, which he had selected for me to write upon.' 

In incidentally referring to her compositions, she said: 
»They often remain chiming in my mind for days, before I 
commit them to paper. And sometimes I quite forget manj, 
which I compose as I lie awake in bed. Composition is less 
a labor with me than the act of writing down what has im- 
pressed me, excepting in the case of blank verse, whicR 
always involves something like labor. My thoughts have 
been so used to go in the harness of rhyme, that when they 
are suffered to run without it, they are often diffused, or I 
lose sight, in the ardor of composition, of the leading idea 
altogether.' 

Mrs. Hemans's voice was peculiarly musical, and I would 
have given any thing to have heard her recite some of her 
own poetry ; but I did not dare to hazard such a request, and 
feeling that I had intruded quite long enough on her time, 
I intimated my intention of taking my departure, when she 
begged me to partake of some refreshment, and with such an 
evident wish that I should do so, that I did not hesitate to 
drink a glass of wine and water before I left^ 

I must not omit to mention, for the especial benefit of my 
fair readers, that Mrs. Hemans's dress was simple enough. 
She wore a white gown, (I really am not learned enough in 
such matters to say whether it was of cotton or muslin,) over 
which was thrown a black lace shawl — on her head was a 
cap of very open net-work, without flowers or ornament of 
any kind. 
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Miss Jewsburj is well known bj her 'Lays of Leisure 
Hours.' She was very amiable and accomplished, and felt 
such an enthusiasm for the writings of Mrs. Hemans, that, in 
1828, she took a cottage near Rhjllon, where the Poetess 
then resided, for the purpose of associating with her. When 
I saw her at Wavertree she was on a visit to Mrs. Lawrence, 
of Wavertree Hall^ another warm friend and admirer of Mrs. 
Hemans. 

I cannot here forbear quoting a passage from Miss Jews- 
bury's * Three Histories,' in which she avowedly describes 
Mrs. Hemans : 

' Egeria was totally different from any other woman I had 
ever seen, either in Italy or in England. She did not dazzle, 
she subdued me ; other women might be more commanding, 
more versatile, more acute, but I never saw any one so ex- 
quisitely feminine. * « * jj^r birth, her edu- 
cation, but above all, the genius with which she was gifted, 
combined to inspire a passion for the ethereal, the tender, the 
imaginative, the heroic — in one word, the beautiful. It was 
in her a faculty divine, and yet of daily life — it touched all 
things, but, like a sunbeam, touched them with a golden 
finger. Any thing abstract or scientific was unintelligible or 
distasteful to her.. Her knowledge was extensive "and 
various ; but, true to the first principle of her nature, it was 
poetry that she sought in history, scenery, character, and 
religious belief — poetry, that guided all her studies, governed 
all her thoughts, colored all her imaginative conversation. 
Her nature was at once simple and profound^ there was no 
room in her mind for philosophy, nor in her heart for ambi- 
tion ; the one was filled by imagination, the other engrossed 
by tenderness. She had a passive temper, but decided 
tastes ; any one might infiuence, but very few impressed her. 
Her strength and her weakness lay alike in her affections : 
these would sometimes make her weep, at others imbue her 

14* 
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with courage ; so that she was alternately " a falcon-hearted 
dove," and a " reed broken with the wind." Her voice was a 
sweet, sad melody, and her spirits reminded me of an old 
poet's description of the orange tree, with its 

^ Golden lamps, hid in a night of green." 

Or of those Spanish gardens where the pomegranate l^ossoms 
beside the cypress. Her gladness was like a burst of sun- 
light ; and if in her sadness she resembled night, it was night 
wearing her stars. I might describe and describe forever, 
but I should never succeed in portraying Egeria ; she was a 
muse, a grace, a variable child, a dependent woman, the Italy 
of human beings.' 

The writer of the above, as all the literary world knows, 
married, a few years since, Mr. Fletcher, a missionary, and 
died soon after she set foot on the shores of India. Some 
very interesting letters of hers, written on the voyage out, 
appeared in the London Athenaeum. She had given promise 
of high and varied powers — but like poor L. E. L., she died 
early, and far away from the lafld of her birth. 

It has been stated, with how much of truth I know not, 
that Mrs. Hemans was, at one period of her life, invited to 
take up her residence in the city of Boston, for the purpose 
of conducting a periodical work. . Perhaps it was well Hiat 
she did not accept the offer ; for this uncertain and variaMi^ 
climate would, in all probability, have put a still earlier stop 
to her career, c«nd deprived the world of many of her sweet- 
est productions. As is the case with most, if not all of those 
who write, day after day, for the bread that perisheth, she 
endured rather than enjoyed life. A heart disease, with all 
its distressing accompaniments, harassed her mind, and wore 
away her frame, whidi, we are told, became, towards the 
last, almost etherealized. At the comparatively early age of 
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forty-one, on the eve of the Sabbath, her spirit passed awaj, 
to enter on the Sabbath of eternal rest, earth having scareely 
* profaned what was bom for the skies.' 

When I was in Dublin, owing to some unaccoantable for- 
getfxihiess, I omitted to pay a passing tribute to the genius 
of the poetess, by visiting her tomb, which is in Si Ann'e 
Church, Dublin, and over which is inscribed one of her own 
beautiful verses — her most appropriate epitaph : 

. * Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair Spirit ! rest thee now ! 
E'en while with us thy footsteps trod, 

His seal was on thy brow. 
Dust to the narrow home beneath 1 

Soul to its place on high I 
They that have seen thy look in death, 

No more may fear to die.' 

While I was last in Liverpool, waiting for the sailing of 
the ship in which I came to this country, I was sitting one 
morning idly at the window of the Adelphi, considering how 
I should get through the day. As I sat and pondered, a stage 
with the name of Wavertree passed by, and recalled to my 
mind the pleasant visit I had once paid to that village. I 
will go once again, thought I, if only to see what change has 
wrought there. I soon put my resolutions into practice, — 
and ere long I once more stood before the weU-remembered 
house. The little flower garden was no more — but rank 
grass and weeds sprung up luxuriantly - the windows were 
many of them broken — the entrance gate was off its hinges, 
— the vine in front of the house, trailed along the ground, 
and a board, with * This house to let' upon it, was nailed over 
the door. I entered the * deserted garden,* and looked into 
the little parlor — once so fuU of taste and elegance ; it was 
gloomy and cheerless. The paper was spotted with damp, 
and spiders had built their webs in the comers. Involuntarily 
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I turned away ; and during my homeward walk mused upon 
the prohable home and enjoyments of the two gifted creatures 
whom I had formerly seen at Wavertree. Both were now 
beyond the stars. Like one of them, I was about to quit my 
own, perhaps to die in a foreign land, and while a thousand 
things depressed my spirits, in almost bitterness of heart, I 
exclaimed, with Burke, ^ Alas ! what shadows we are, and 
what shadows we pursue 1 ' 
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CH ATTERTON : 



A ROMANCE OF LITERARY LIFE. 



NOTE. 



Seyentt-fiye years ago the literary and learned circles 
of England' were thrown into a flutter of excitement, re- 
specting the authorship of the celebrated Bowlej Poems, 
such as has only been paralleled in modem days, by the cu- 
riosity which was for a time excited as to the parentage of 
the Waverley Novels. The Rowleian Controversy was en- 
gaged in by the first literary men of the day, and a fierce 
war was waged which long since terminated by the common 
consent of the parties engaged, who laid down their weapons 
in the conviction that they had been fighting with a shadow, 
which assumed the shape of a Monk of the fifteenth century. 
Ghatterton is now by all acknowledged to have been the Au- 
thor of the marvellous fictions of Rowley ; and in his native 
city, a tardy justice has been dond to his genius, by the 
erection of a monument to his memory. A new and hand- 
some edition of the works of the ^ Boy Poet,' has of late been 
imported into America, and revived the interest attached to 
his fortunes and fate — fortunes, in the highest degree roman- 
tic, and a fate mysterious in its course and tragical in its issue. 
The events of Chatterton's career need scarcely be colored 
by the pencil of fiction to render them intensely intereisting. 
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In writing the following chapters, romance has been less 
studied than reality, and so closelj hare facts been adhered 
to, that the story might almost serve as a Biography of one 
whom Wordsworth has styled 

* Chatterton, the marrellous boy, 
The sleepless soul that perished m his pride.* 

A few contemporary portraits are introduced. Plot and 
counterplot the reader will look for in Tain, as the tale, or 
rather the narrative, is strictly what it professes to be, »— a 
veritable Romance of ▲ Real Literary Life. 



CHATTERTON. 



CHAPTER I. 
THE BOY AND mS AMBITION. 



It was one of the long winter nights, towards the close of 
the year seventeen hundred and sixty. Within the gloom 
and shadow caused by a pile of gothic architecture, which 
loomed up through the foggy atmosphere, like a shadowy 
Titan keeping watch oyer a great city, was a small and mean- 
looking house, over the door of which hung a sign-board, 
battered and blistered by long exposure to the wind and the 
sun, on which was written, in half defaced chapters, — 

^8l)oma0 €i)atterton« 
&tpton of a&eticifir.* 

The lower part of the tenement lay in deep shadow ; bat| 
from the window of an upper chamber, streamed forth a few 
sickly and feeble rays, emitted by the flame of a solitary 
candle which half illuminated a chamber, where sat a woman 
attired in the weeds of widowhood, and two children — a girl 
and a boy. 

Everything in that room was indicative of extreme poverty ; 
but^ at the same time, neatness was evident in its simple fbr- 

15 
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niture. Some time-stained prints of the neighboring Church 
hung on the walls, and a series of the Sexton's afmual Christ- 
mas verses were pasted over the mantel-piece. In one cor- 
ner was a large oaken chest, quaintly carved, which seemed 
strangely out of cfiaracter wfth the other furniture of the 
room, and heaped 'up near it were pieces of broken gothic 
mouldings — battered fragments of corbels, and grotesque 
heads, which Time had struck down from the old church with 
his passing wing. 

The female who sat in this chamber, was the mother of 
the two children to whom we have alluded. Her husband 
had been sexton of St. Mary's Church for many years, and 
had died in the exercise of his vocation, leaving her with 
her orphans dependent on her own exertions, and the mercy 
of a merciless world.^ The scanty pittance which she earned 
by her needle, was eked out by trifling sums which she re- 
ceived for assisting in cleaning the church — an occupation 
which afforded to her boy numberless opportunities of visiting 
the beautiful structure, ^jsrf to which he became extraordin- 
arily attached. Her daughter need not be described minutely, 
as, with the details or events^ of this tale she has little to do. 

The boy, at the period to which I am referring, might have 
seen some seveh summers, but, judging from the expression 
of his features, a casual observer would have allotted to him 
double that number of j^trs. His jet black hair, parted on 
his high intellectual forehead, flowed down over his back and 
shoulders in glossy profusion ; his large prominent eyes, dark 
as night, and soft as those of the gazelle, were remarkable 
for their depth — when he was excited they literally glowed ; 
and one of them seemed to possess this power in a greater 
degree than the other. Unlike the generality of boys of his 
age, he avoided the sports and pastimes of youth, and never 
was so well pleased as wheA poring over an old black-letter 
Family Bible, from which, indeed, and from some scraps of 
an old musical manuscript, found by his father in the church. 
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Ime leiffned to read. The neighbors called him a strange child ; . 

tlie master of a neighboring charity school, dismissed him 

"with the remark that he was stupid, and incapable of further 

instruction, and he was thus thrown upon his mother's hands ; 

but she, more acute than the pedagogue, let her son take his 

own course, and the event justified her treatment of him, for, 

as soon as he had mastered the first difficulties incident to the 

acquirement of knowledge, he suddenly started, and, ere long, 

distanced every competitor. 

The boy had, for some little tiine, been intently gazing 
through the window, on the dim outline of the church — every 
now and then turning to ask some question of his mother, re* 
specting its history or antiquity. At length the moon arose, 
and, descending from the ledge on which he stood, he put on 
his cap, and went forth alone into the churchyard — his favor- 
ite walk ; and so habitual had been h* visits to this strange 
place, for a child, that it had ceased to attract attention, and 
the only remarks made by the neighbors, as they saw his tiny 
form among the graves, was to the effect that he was a half- 
saved idiot. 

The church of Saint Mary Redcliff, one of the noblest spe- 
cimens of middle age architecture, stands on an eminence in 
the ancient city of Bristol. It was commenced, hundreds of 
years ago, by Simon De Byrtonne, and completed by one of 
the merchant princes of the olden time, named William Gan- 
ynges, the remains of whose house still exist As a noble 
specimen of Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture it is unrivalled, 
and, although Time and Ruin have cast down many a stone 
from the glorious edifice, it remains a magnificent fragment 
of the olden time, and thousands annually repair to the place 
which the genius of the hero of our narrative has hallowed. 

It was a strange and striking thing to witness that almosi 
infant fearlessly perambulating the place of graves — a spot 
which older and wiser than he often avoided. Higher and 
higher arose the moon, and as its beams silvered flying btt^ 
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trefls and traceried pinnacle, and shimmered on the antique 

windows, his eje glowed with almost unearthly fire ; — now 
he disappeared in the deep shadow of the buHding, and pre- 
sentlj he came forth into the bright glare, looking more like 
a spirit than a being of flesh and blood. At last he took his 
way towards the house of the old sexton, and, shortly after- 
wards, that functionary and young Chatterton entered the 
church together. 

An old church by moonlight ! what a magnificent spectacle 
it presents I how profoundly impresdive the silence ! hundreds 
of times have I been in St. Mary's in the calm hours of night, 
just as Chatterton was, and most eloquent sermons have been 
preached to my spirit, though voiceless was the silence ! 

In truth it waa a solemn sight 

To see sacb^lace in the noon of night, 

With its pulpit and nerer a parson there ; 

Its clerk's desk with no one to mutter a prayer ; 

And its empty pews and its dos^ books, 

And its Btonen men with solenm looks, 

Caryen in niches, or lying in nooks ; — 

And its organ hushed, and no girls or hoys 

To lustily sing with heart and voice : 

And all looking ghostly and quaint and odd, 

In the hushed and desolate house of God. 

Chatterton and the old man paced the aisle in silence — the 
boy gazing in admiration on the lofty fretted roof, and the 
graceful shafts of the pillars which supported it. Through 
the magnificent east window streamed the moonlight, which, 
falling on the marble pavement of the chancel, turned it, as it 
were, to brilliant gems. The panes were adorned with 
quaintly-pictured effigies of saints and martyrs, whose heads 
were circled with radiant glories, and which assumed a spirit- 
ual appearance in the chastened moonlight. Over their heads, 
and against a pillar, were disposed some tattered banners, and 
a suit of armor which had formerly belonged to the father of 
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William Penn, the founder of Pennsjlvannia, who lay en* 
tombed beneath ; but these attracted not the curiosity of the 
boy, who, on reaching the centre of the transept, abruptly 
tamed towards the soutV window, beneath which was the 
monument of Canynges, the ^ Bristowe Merchant,' and, as we 
have said, the monastic buUder of the pile. 

* Would that I had lived in the olden time,' murmured the 
boy to himself, ' when this place shone in all its glory. Much 
as people abuse the monks^ they were not, after all, such block- 
heads as some would have us believe.' 

w^d so he passed on from monument to monument— now 
contemplating a marble Dean, who lay robed and bareheaded, 
and now gazing on the effigy of Robert De Berkeley, a 
Knight Templar, who lay in gflm state with crossed legs 
and his hand on the hilt of his marble sword. Then he 
marked a grotesque family group of a father and mother in 
ancient costume, kneeling in company with a file of grad- 
ually diminishing children before an open book; and occa- 
sionally he stooped to decipher the inscription, or examine the 
legend, on some old monumental brass. Not an inch of ground 
was there with which he did not seem perfectly familiar; 
the edifice appeared to be a portion of his very being, and 
its history was his favorite theme. There he dreamed by 
day, and mused by night, and whilst many deemed him an 
idler, he was busily employed in laying the foundation of his 
wondrous fictions. 

On his return home, his mother gently chid him for his 
long absence, and placed his frugal supper before him. He 
put away the meat from him, and refused to take anything 
but bread and water, observing that he ' must not become 
more stupid than God had made him.' 

Who shall explain the workings of that young mind, as it 
groped amongst the darkness of past ages, and called up from 
the gloom of centuries, shadows which baffled the prying 
eyes of learned men and acute critics ? Let others seek to 
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fathom the mjsteij of his mind and its motives. I have ooity 
to do with events. 

£ight years had that dreaming boy nmnbered, and, on his 
hitest birthday, an acquaintance asl^ him and his sister what 
toys he should present them with ? 

The girl chose some childish plaything, but the proud boy 
drew himself up to his full height, and, as he handed to the 
querist a piece of old parchment which he had procured from 
the oak chest, he exclaimed — 

* Paint me an angel with wings and a trumpet, that he may 
trumpet my name over the world !' 

Perilous ambition I and glorious dream of Fame ! Ambi- 
tion, destined to be gratified, and Fame, fated to be won ; but, 
alas ! at how fearful a cost ! 
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CHAPTER n. 
THE L4I>I>EB OF FAME. 



Qhb fine moming, many of the grave and sober-minded 
citizenfl of the ancient city of Bristol were thrown into a 
▼ery whirlwind of excitement, by the appearance, in one of 
the local Joumals,*of an account of a procession of Friars 
over the old city bridge, at the time of its being opened, 
many hundred years before. Now, be it known, that at the 
period to which I am referring, there were many wise and 
profound antiquariaDS in the ^ anciente citie,' and so, grave 
* were the discussions, and sundry and divers the conjectures, 
to which this account of the monkish procession gave rise. 
Where could the editor have procured it ? by whom was so 
precious a relic discovered ? how was it that it appeared so 
opportunely, just as a new bridge, in place of the old one, 
was about to be erected ? Such were the questions asked — 
and to which none answered, save by open mouths and star- 
ing eyes. At length the editor of the journal was applied to, 
and he stated that the manuscript was left at his office by a 
boy dressed in the habiliments of a charity school, and who 
went away without saying a word. 

Who could this boy be ? Certainly he could not be the 
author, for the document was so characteristic of another i^. 
The obsolete spelling, the diffuse, quaint style, the monastic 
idioms, and the descriptions of costume, were all so correct, 
and bore so onmistakeably the stamp of the olden time, that 
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it conld not be other than a genuine copy of some predons and 
musty document In order to acquire further information, 
the editor accompanied his friends on a voyage of discovery 
to Colston's school, and the boys having been arranged in a 
line, one of them was recognized as the lad who had brought 
the mysterious paper to the office of the journal 

The lad came forward at the summons of the master, 
blushing and looking confounded; his eyes were downcast, 
and, in reply- to the question of a burly and substantial pew- 
terer, who pompously inquired his name, the blue coat boy 
replied, coldly, 

THOMAS CHATTERTON. 

A peremptory demand that he should state where he pro- 
cured the manuscript in question, was met by a disdainfal 
smile: persuasions were tried — but in vain — and threats 
were despised. All he would admit was, that he had been 
employed by an old gentleman to transcribe it from an an- 
<;ient parchment, and that more old documents were in exist- 
ence. So the matter rested for a time, but the circumstaDee^ 
established an acquaintance between him and the pewterer, 
Burgum, which the young antiquary very soon turned to 
account. 

One day, as the Pewterer was poring over his ledger, he 
was interrupted by the entrance of Chatterton. It should be 
stated, that the worthy citizen was one of the vainest of mor- 
tals, and his weak point was an eternal hankering after noble 
ancestors. Like the sa^e of old, Chatterton accosted him 
witli * I have found it' 

* Found what ?' exclaimed the astonished pewterer. 

'TVliy, your pedigree,' exclaimed the cunnii^ bluie^x>at 
boy ; ' here is the coat of arms which I found amongst the 
old parchments, and there is as much of the pedigree as I 
have as yet been ^enabled to procure.' 

And he produced a crumpled parchment, wUeh bore in4»- 
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pvtable marks of great age ; — it was yellow, and time-stamed, 
and begrimed with dirt Attached to it was a seal of antique 
mould, and on the shield were displayed quarterings, emblaz- 
oned with the nicest skill. Beneath it was the name of 
WC JB^rgliatn, and the ingenious device was further worked 
out by an elaborately drawn up pedigree, in which the ances- 
tors of Mr. Burgum figured among the highnesses and might- 
inesses of past generations. The deception was complete. 

In ecstasy at having acquired so valuable a document, he 
presented the blue-coat boy with the munificent sum of ^ye 
shillings, and with this money an old Saxon dictionary was 
procured by Chatterton — to him the most valuable of works, 
for reasons which wiU by and by appear. 

But he was not alone engaged in the fabrication of pedi- 
grees. To one Barret, a credulous historian of the day, 
(Thatterton furnished a number of documentSi purporting to 
have been copied from old parchments, illustrative of the 
history of the various churches of Bristol. These composi- 
tions were so apparently authentic, so full of learning, and 
exhibited so perfectly all the characteristics, both in spelling 
and style, of the age in which they were said to have been 
written, that Mr. Barret incorporated them into his History 
of Bristol, little suspecting them to have been the productions 
of a mere boy. Prodigious, indeed, must have been his 
acquirements who fabricated them! 

But these minor deceptions were only to pave the way for 
the appearance of those productions which were destined to 
place him in the foremost rank of poets. A visible change 
came over him ; he withdrew almost entirely from society, 
was frequently locked up in his chamber for hours, and a 
great portion of his time was spent in a way of which he 
would give no account. A fervent lover of nature, he sought 
her at times in her wildest haunts ; but he only returned to 
plunge into gloomy solitude. During this period, he occa- 
sionally contributed to newspapers and magazines, under 
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assumed names, and bitter was his satire. For the plodding 
citijsens of Bristol he entertained the most profound contempt, 
and he onlj used them as tools. All this time he strutted 
hard with povertj^, and at length his circumstances compelled 
him to accept the situation of clerk in a lawyer's office. Set 
dom was he released from his drudgery ; but when he obtain- 
ed an hour* s respite, he was away to his chamber, of which 
be always possessed the key, where every energy was em- 
ployed in forwarding his mysterious work. 

f 
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CHAPTER m. 
8TBAWBERBT HILL AND ITS OWNBB. 



A FEW miles distant from the metropolis, and commanding 
a prospect scarcely to be surpassed for beauty in broad Eng- 
land, stood, at the date of this tale, and still stands, a man- 
sion of a singularly eccentric appearance. It would have 
been, as it now is, impossible to refer its style to that of any 
existing order of architecture with which we are acquainted. 
A square window might have been seen beneath a Gothic 
arch ; twisted chimnies rose from flat roofs ; in short, caprice^ 
and not consistency, seemed to have directed the builders' 
operations. There were sufficient indications of elegance, 
and abundant proofs of a fantastic taste ; and the ii^terior of 
the edifice was just what might have been expected from a 
view of the exterior. It is not our intention, however, to 
give a catalogue of the building and its contents ; that has 
been done by the auctioneer, within the last four years. 
To one apartment only we beg the reader to accompany us. 

It is near eleven o'clock in the day — so we learn from 
the enamelled dial of a clock in an elegant filagree case over 
the fireplace. The windows of the room command an en- 
chanting view of the valley through which the Thames, now 
a silver stream, winds its way towards the great world of 
London. And a lawn, mown so smoothly and of verdure so 
rich and soft that it looks like vegetable velvet, stretches fiom 
tlie folding glass doors, which open upon it, to a darabberj^ 
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which serves also as the houndarj to a flower-garden, l^d 
out in the style of those at Versailles. The walls are hung 
with pictures, chiefly of Court beauties, by liclj, Kneller, and 
Thomhill; and exquisite sculptures, costly intaglios, rich 
bronzes, and delicate knick-knackeries of all descriptions, lie 
scattered in profusion about the room. Mirrors, in elegant 
profusion, reflect every portion of the room, and around are ot- 
tomans, luxurious sofas, and on the rich carpet lie cushions of 
crimson velvet, tasselled with bullion, on which, in fat beatitude, 
lie silken-haired poodles and Italian greyhounds. The atmos- 
phere is redolent of civet and other odors from ^ Araby the 
blest,' and every thing bespeaks the luxurious habits of the 
dweller in that refined region. 

And there he sits, languidly reclining in an easy chair, 
sipping at intervals, from a small cup of Sevres China, the 
fragrant decoction, which a page, dressed in blue and silver, 
hands to him, as he requires it, on a silver tray. His face is 
highly intelligent and sprightly in its expression, and now 
that his wig is ofi", one may perceive that Time has made free 
with his hair, and left his marks in the shape of straggling 
gray lines. But it is a face whose habitual expression would 
rather repel than attract. Caution, if not cunning, was 
stamped there ; and a perpetual fidgettiness of the body, 
connected with it, told plainly enough of an irritable and 
uncertain temper. This gentleman w^ wrapped in a bro- 
caded silk gown, his fingers were profusely decorated with 
rings, and his feet were encased in elegantly worked slippers, 
on which his initials and crest were embroidered. 

Whilst partaking of his morning repast, Hobace Wal- 
POLE, for such was the individual whom I have just de- 
scribed, occupied himself by reading his letters, the news- 
papers, and by running his eye over some proofs of a work 
then in progress of publication by himself, for, as all the 
world knows, he kept a private press at Strawberry HilL 
After reading several letters, he took up one for re-perusal, 
saying to himseli^ 
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* So this youngster, in hot haste, demands his manuscripts 
back. Would that I had not committed myself by giving an 
opinion respecting their authenticity. And he has the au- 
dacity to lampoon me, too. Ha ! good morning, gentlemen^' 
he exclaimed, as two personages were shown into the room, 
whom I may as well allude to. 

One of them was a little man, very fastidious in his ad- 
dress, and precise in his deportment ; he wore a wig of the 
newest mode, the bag of which descended on the collar of a 
claret-colored velvet coat, richly worked down the front and 
over the seams ; his waistcoat was of flowered silk, and 
a pair of black satin breeches, with diamond knee buckles, 
and silk clocked hose, and a pair of French shoes, completed 
his costume. I must not omit his ruffles and cane, which 
latter dangled negligently from his wrist, nor his three-cor- 
nered hat, which he carried with studied ease beneath his 
left arm. He stepped mincingly forward, touched the tip of 
Walpole's forefinger with his own, and then gracefully dis 
posed his decent limbs on a satin fauteuil. 

The other gentleman was plainer in dress, and almost 
coarse in manners. He was attired in black, and his very 
red face seemed to indicate an attachment to something 
stronger than water. He did not seem at home, and after 
the usual salutation, he strolled to the window, and took little 
notice of either of his companions. 

And who would have recognized in the gaily-dressed gen- 
tleman, the author of the beautiful Elegy in a Country 
Church Yard ? Gray, it is well known, was one of the 
most accomplished fops of that foppish day, and always 
dressed as if for a drawing-room. The other personage I 
have introduced was Mason. 

* Here,' said Walpole, tossing a letter to Gray, *is an epistle 
from a lawyer's derk in Bristol, who tells me that he is in 
possession of some ancient documents on the subject of paint- 
ing, in the hand writing of cine BowleTi a monk^ and which 

16 
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he discovered in a chest in some old diurch. He sent me, 
some time since, a specimen, which I certainly thought very 
carious, but because I do not choose to lift him out of the 
mire, for he sajs he is very poor, he presumes to lecture, and 
actually abuses me. Afler all, I believe, from my soul, that 
the fellow forged them.' 

'And if he did,' said Mason, suddenly turning round, 
' who' set him the forger's example ? ' 

Walpole bit his lip, looked mortified, and was about to 
reply, but Gray interposed, by saying, 

' Surely, Mr. Mason, the fraud of passing off the ' Castle 
of Otranto ' as the transcript of an old document, was no 
forgery, and if so, it was comparatively harmless.' 

< Aye, and so is this, if indeed, it be one,' was Mason's 
rejoinder. 

* But curse the fellow's impudence ; why did he play off 
his tricks on me^ and entrap me into an acknowledgment of 
the curiosity of the affair,' said Walpole. 'I help him? 
No ! Let him rot. He seems to be a poet, too,' and the 
great man smiled maliciously at Gray and Mason, both of 
whom he only tolerated on account of the gossip they retailed 
for his amusement ' Singing birds should not be too weU 
fed.' 

'The fellow has mettle in him,' observed Mason, who, 
rather stung by Walpole's remark, read with marked em- 
phasis the following fragment of verse, which the Bristol 
Boy had written on the same sheet of paper as the letter to 
Walpole, proudly demanding the return of the documents he 
had forwarded to Strawberry Hill. 

TO HORACE WALPOLB. 

Walpole! I thought not I should ever see 
So mean a heart as thine has proved to be : 
Thou, nursed in luxury*s lap, behold^st with scorn 
The boy, who, friendless, fatherless, forlorn, 
Asks ihj high favor; thon may's! call me cheat — 
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Say, didst thoa ne'er indulge in mich deceit ? 

Who wrote Ot&anto ? but I will not chide ; 

Scorn I '11 return with scorn, and pride with pride. 

Still, Walpole, still, thy prosy chapters write, 

And flimsy letters to some fair indite ; 

Land all above thee — fawn and cringe on those 

Who for thy fame were better friends than foes — 

Still spurn the incautious fool who dares to plead 

And ask thy service in his hour of need. 

* « * * « , 

Had I the gifts of wealth and luxury shared — 
Not poor, unknown — Walpole, thou hadstnot dared 
Thus to insult. But I shall live and stand 
By Rowust's side, when thou art dead and damned ! 

* Gray, have you seen Thomhill's " Graces," it is in the 
next room,' and Walpole, so saying, led the way, glad to 
change the conversation ; for, heartless as he was, he was 
mortified exceedingly by the bitter satire of Chatterton. 

* By the way, Walpole,' maliciously inquired Mason, * do 
you know what Dr. Johnson has said about this discovery of 
the Rowley poems ? The old bear was dancing attendance 
at Mrs. Thrale's, the other night, and on some one quot- 
ing a passage in ^lla, he exclaimed, ^ The whelp 1 he has a 
good deal in him, and if we must have a forged literature, I 
would rather Have paper from Rowley's chest, than from the 
Strawberry Hill press.' 

A sneer from Walpole was the only reply, as the party 
quitted the breakfast room. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CLOUDS ABB GATHERING. 



Over the north porch (one of the most beantifnl ecclesias- 
tical doorways in England) of St. Mary Redcliff Church, is 
an octagonal room, which was the depository in ^rmer times 
of several huge chests, which contained the records of the 
Monastery of St. Mary's ; hence it was styled the muniment 
room. For many years prior to the period at which this tale 
commences, the place had been deserted, except by the birds, 
who there built their nests in security, for no one ever cared 
to visit the place, except the sexton, who occasionally went 
to the chests, for the sake of procuring old pieces of 
paper and parchments to light fires with, and for other pur- 
poses. From his childhood, owing to the situation his father 
held, Chatterton was intimately acquainted with this apart- 
ment, and now it was peculiarly fitted for his operations, for 
there he could pursue his plans unmolested, and with no in- 
quisitive eyes to penetrate into his secret. 

His frequent visits to Mr. Barrett with transcripts of the 
ancient documents which he alleged to have found in the old 
chests, naturally excited a wish in that gentleman to see 
some of the precious parchments themselves. Day after day 
the boy produced poems of great length and extraordinary 
beauty — the learning evinced by them was prodigious — 
and the acquaintance with the manners and customs of the 
times in which they professed to have been written so pro- 
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fband, that whilst a few cautious individuals doubted their au- 
thenticity, the belief in their genuineness was almost general. 
The periodicals of the day were filled with speculations re- 
specting them, learned bodies discussed the topic, and the 
most profound inquirers were bafiled. Chatterton affirmed 
that Rowley was a monk attached to the Monastery of St. 
Mary's ; that he was the friend of its builder ; and he pro- 
duced manuscript letters from the monk to the merchant, 
accounts of expenditure, pieces of old music, and scraps of 
sermons, to prove his assertions. 

It was drawing towards midnight, when, wearied by the 
toils of the day, with a lantern concealed carefully under his 
cloak, Chatterton mounted the winding stair-case which led 
to the muniment room. As he entered it, some birds, dis- 
turbed by the glare, flew to and fro like familiars ; but he 
heeded them not, and seating himself on the lid of one of 
the chests, he drew from a recess in the wall a box contain- 
ing some materials for manufacturing antiquities, and pro- 
ceeded with his solitary work. 

Selecting from among the fragments of parchment lying 
in one of the chests, a 'piece suitable for his purpose, he 
commenced his operations by writing a poem upon it, which 
he had previously composed, and rendered into antique Eng- 
lish by the aid of the dictionary before mentioned. The ink 
he used, he had manufactured for this particular purpose ; 
it was of a rusty, yellowish color, and what was written with 
it closely resembled old and half-faded caligraphy. The 
poem having been transcribed, or rather the fragment of one, 
for he never produced complete manuscripts, he crumpled up 
the parchment, rubbed it over with ochre, and other pig- 
ments, then passed it over the flame of the lamp, and finally 
stamped upon it with his feet After having undergone this 
process, the parchment presented all the appearances of a 
genuine antique ; and so expert had he become in this mode 
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of manufactaring manuscripts, that the veiy best jnci^es of 
such matters were effectually deceived. 

Pale and haggard, he at last ceased from his aiixkms and 
singular toO, and rising, paced the chamber with a gloomj 
brow, and uneven steps, muttering audibly, 

* Another laurel for the monk's cowl ! How — how will 
this labor end ? Well enough do I know that, were I to pub- 
lish these fictions as my own, they would £eu1 to pn>cure me 
bread ; as the supposed productions of Rowley the monk, 
they will yield me both food and fame. And yet I may be 
branded as a foi^r, and treated with contumely, as I have 
been by that fellow-foi^r, Walpole ! But what am I to do, 
scorned as I am because of my poverty, whilst I see the 
idiots of trade ride by flaunting their gaudy rags in my fiice. 
London is the place to which my destiny points ; that or tlie 
grave must ere long be my portion, for with my damned, 
native, unconquerable pride, I cannot and will not live in this 
accursed dty, crowded as it is with the venial sons of trade. 
Bristol may keep her prudent maxims; I scorn her prudence, 
whilst raving in the lunacy of ink I dare to publish my 
sentiments.' 

And thus he communed with himself, until a sudden 
thought seemed to flash across his mind. Quickly snatching 
up his lamp, he descended the steps and left the church. 

But he went not towards his home. Threading many 
tortuous streets and lanes, where old-fashioned houses abound- 
ed, the upper stories (supported on huge beams of timber, 
the extremities -of which were fashioned into grotesque 
heads,) projecting far over the pathway, he soon arrived at 
the bridge which had been the scene of his first daring fic- 
tion. He stood for a minute or two, gazing gloomily <m the 
dark waters, as they sullenly glided on beneath him, as if he 
envied the repose to be found in their gloomy depths, and 
then passed on up the high street of the city, panning every 
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now and then to mark some singular effect of light and 
shadow, and to note some locality to be introduced into his 
Ballad of Syr Charles Bawdyn, a portion of which had in 
fact just been copied on the parchment, in the manner we 
have attempted to describe. Onward he proceeded on his 
solitary way, to near where the old Castle stood, dose by 
which arose the high and gloomy walls of the city prison ; 
passing within their broad shadow, he came to a burying 
ground, the low wall of which he scaled, and then took his 
way towards a part of it, which, from the straight-forward 
way he took to it in the gloom, seemed not to be unfamiliar 
to him. 

Cemeteries were unknown in those days, but even then, in 
the better class of burial grounds, there were gorgeous sepul- 
chres, on which were graven and gilded lies in the guise of 
epitaphs; but the place in which Chatterton stood in the 
gloom of the morning, was not tenanted by those whose 
Mends could afford them 

'The line 
Which made its Babject seem almost diyine.' 

No willows bent over marble urns ; no comfortable-looking 
cherubs reposed on stony clouds — it was the last home of the 
poor — the work-house burial ground ! 

And a dreary and forlorn spot it was ; tall, dark houses 
frowned on it on every side, and from their back windows, 
whose panes were dingy and cracked, filth was thrown out^ 
and had accumulated in disgusting heaps on the already sod- 
den and greasy mould below. Not a blade of grass vegetated 
on that dark patch of earth, and cracked and mutilated flat 
stones alone indicated where lay some dreamless sleeper. 

Arrived at the spot which he sought, and which was 
marked by a stone, larger and of better quality than the rest^ 
Chatterton moodily folded his amis, and gazed for a few mo- 
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ments on the inscription, which was just risible by the moon*s 
paling light. It consisted bat of the name of him who rested 
beneath — a name well known in English literature, and one 
connected with tales of crime, recklessness and depravity, at 
the revolting details of which the heart sickens. It was the 
grave of one who furnished Dr. Johnson with the subject for 
his best biography — of Richabd Savage ! 

Aad on the grave of him who had died a wretched, forlorn 
outcast, in the neighboring prison, and who had been laid in 
that spot at the expense of his humane jailer, stood one who 
was already beginning to covet the repose of the tomb. Per- 
haps Chatterton felt that a brother bard should not lie in his 
grave without some one to give a tear to his memory. After 
he had stood for some time, riveted to the spot, he exclaimed, 
^ And is Bristol to starve another Savage in me ? Oh ! would 
to God that my course had never begun, or that it were 
ended ! ' And so saying, he quitted the place of graves and 
repaired to the garret which his employer had assigned to his 
use. The morning was bitterly cold, the wind swept by with 
a mournful sound, and the casement of his window creaked 
and strained, and groaned like a tortured thing ; but the war 
of the elements without, was as nothing — as a calm, indeed, 
in comparison with that which raged within the young poef s 
breast. Poverty stared him in the face, and conscious of his 
gifts, he cursed in the bitterness of his heart the neglect 
shown him by the ignorant and purse-proud. The neglect 
and contumely heaped upon him by Walpole had stung him 
to the quick, and the insults and even blows of the brutal 
lawyer, his master, were not to be borne. Death by suicide 
had become familiar to his mind, and oppressed by gloomy 
forebodings, before he slept, he penned by the light of his 
solitary taper, the following extraordinary document, the 
original of which, in his firm, dear hand-writing, is yet in 
existence : 
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' This is the last Will and Testament of me, Thomas Chat- 
terton, of the city of Bristol, being sound in body, or it is the 
fault of my last surgeon ; the soundness of mj mind, the cor- 
oner and jury are to be judges of — desiring them to take 
notice, that the most perfect masters of human nature in 
Bristol distinguish me by the title of the Mad Genius ; there- 
fore, if I do a mad action, it is conformable to every action 
of my life, which all savored of insanity. 

^ If afler my death, which will happen to-morrow night, 
before eight o'clock, being the Feast of the Resurrection, the 
Coroner and Jury bring it in Lunacy, I will and direct that 
Paul! Farr and John Flower, at their joint expense, cause 
my body to be interred in the tomb of my Fathers, and raise 
the monument over my body to the height of four feet five 
inches, placing a fiat stone on the top, and adding six tablets* 

' On the first to be engraved, in old English characters, 

^ Yotis qui par id pasez 
Pur* I'ame Guateroine Chatterton pries 
Le con di oi ici gist 
L*ame receyye Thu Crest MCCX/* 

* On the second tablet, in old English characters, 

^ Orate pro animabus Alanns Chatterton et Alicia Uxeris ejus, qui qiii- 
dem Ahmos obict X dio mensis NoYemb M,CCC,Xy, quorum animabiit 
propinetur Deus Amen." 

*• On the third tablet, in Roman characters, 

" Sacred to the memory of Thomas Chatterton, Subchaunter of Hie 
Cathedral in this City, whose Ancestors were residents of St Mary, Bed- 
diffe, since the year 1140. He died the 7th of August, 1752." 



* Whatever mistaket ooMor in thete faucripijoiu, an GhatteitoB's. 
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' On the fourth tablet, in Roman characters, 

"to thb mbmoxt of 

THOMAS CHATTERTON. 

Beader, judge not; if tfaon art a Christiaii, beliere that he is judged bj a 
Saperior Power — to that Power alone is he now. answerable." 

' On the fifth and sixth tablets, which shall face each other, 

** Achieyements, yiz : On the one, vest, a fess, or ; crest, a mantle of 
estate, gules, supported by a spear, sable headed, or. On the other, or, a 
fess Yest, crest, a cross of Knights Templars." 

' And I will and direct that, if the Coroner's Inquest bring 
it in Felo de se, the said monument shall be notwithstanding 
erected. And if the said Paull Farr and John Flower have 
souls so Bristolish as to refuse this mj request, they will 
transmit a copy of my Will to the Society for supporting the 
Bill of Rights, whom I hereby empower to build the said 
monument according to the aforesaid directions. 

*I give all my fire and vigor of youth to Mr. George 
Catcot, being sensible that he is in most want of it From 
the same charitable motive, I bequeath to the Rev. Mr. 
Camplin all my humility. To Mr. Burgum all my prosody 
and grammar, likewise one moiety of my modesty, the other 
moiety to any young lady who can prove without blushing 
that she wants that valuable commodity. To Bristol, all my 
spirit and disinterestedness — parcels of goods unknown on 
her quays since the days of Canynge and Rowley. My reli- 
gion, to the Dean of Bristol ; my powers of utterance, to the 
Rev. Mr. Boughton; — I wish he and his brother would 
know how far I am their real enemy, but I have an unlucky 
way of raillery, and when the strong fit of satire is on me, 
spare neither friend nor foe. I leave my moderation to the 
politidans on both sides of the question. My generosity, to 
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the major, and my abstinence to the Company at the Annual 
Sheriffs' Feast in general, particularly to the Aldermen. 

' I give and bequeath to Mr. Matthew Mease, a mourning 
ring, with this motto : * Alas ! poor Chatterton ! * provided he 
pays for it himself. I leave to the young ladies all the letters 
they have had from me, assuring them that I die for none of 
them ; and I leave my mother and sister to the protection of 
my friends, if I have any. 

^ Executed in the presence of Omniscience, this 14th of 
April, 1770. 

'THOMAS CHATTERTON.' 

But with the morning calmer reflection came; and, on 
waking, finding that he had long overslept the hour at which 
he was used to commence his daily toil — drudgery indeed to 
his proud spirit — he hurriedly quitted his chamber, leaving 
behind him, in his haste, the * Will ' on which his intention 
of committing suicide was so decidedly expressed. 
^ Chatterton was seated in his master^s office, when the lat- 
ter entered, holding the * Will,' in his hand. On Lambert's 
sternly inquiring of him whether the document was in his 
handwriting, and receiving an answer in the aflirmative from 
the somewhat confused young man, he peremptorily ordered 
him to quit his house and service. 

This order was not repeated, nor was there any necessity 
that it should be, for the youth indignantly closed the detested 
book in which he was writing, took up his cap, and quitted 
the place forever, exclaiming, as he passed the threshold, 
' And now for London ! ' 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE LAND OF PROMISE. 



One of Chatterton's favorite maxims was, that the Deity 
had sent man into the world with arms sufficiently long to 
reach any thing, if he would only be at the trouble of extend- 
ing them, and that a man was equal to any work which he 
chose to perform. ' Impossible ' was not a word in his vocab- 
nlary ; and, indeed, there were very few things he undertook 
in which he was not a proficient — in most, he was a master. 
Without assistance from any person, he had made himself 
master of old English manners and customs ; indeed, he dared 
not ask for information, lest the paternity of his Rowleian 
fictions should be discovered ; his knowledge of heraldry was 
profound ; and in the grandeur of his conceptions, and the 
boldness and sweetness of the poems which expressed them, 
he was almost unrivalled. And yet, strange to say, he was 
but the son of a widow, a boy educated at a common charity 
school, and a continual straggler with poverty. But never, 
in the heart of Earth's noblest son, did Pride reign with a 
more despotic sway. As he himself admits, it constituted 
nine tenths of his composition. And yet, as a son and a 
brother, he was affectionate and^ kind ; his heart overflowed 
onto the last with affection for his poor old parent ; and, with 
the singular exception of the Rowleian forgery, his love of 
Truth was remarkable. In the case of these remarkable 
fictions, he doubtless felt, that if published as the productions 
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of a by-gone age, thej would at once attract admiration and 
become popular, for his sagacity and knowledge of human 
nature convinced him that any thing from the pen of an ob- 
scure boy of Bristol would only meet with neglect. And it 
was, after all, a harmless deception. No one was injured by 
it ; on the contrary, the lovers of true poetry were universally 
benefited ; and now that the mortifications of deluded antiqua- 
rians have ceased to be, and Chatterton's genius blazes out 
from beneath the cowl of the friar, the foible, if foible it were, 
is forgiven, and the author of * The Battle of Hastings ' and 
' Ella * takes his place in the foremost rank of British Poets. 
And the most gifted sons of song have done him honor. 
Byron lauded him ; Shelley speaks of his * solemn agony ; ' 
Keats dedicated his 'Endymion' to his memory; Words- 
worth has bestowed on him the epithet of the ' marvellous 
boy;' and Coleridge indited a noble monody. In France, 
Alfred de Vigny has written a drama founded on his for- 
tunes; and lastly, seventy years and more after the poet 
shook the dust from his soles, as he quitted his native city, 
that city has erected a splendid monument to his memory — 
but alas ! a monument without a tomb ! 

« « * « « 

And now the dawning of a new day burst upon Chatter- 
ton's mind ; he fiung his moodiness and misanthropy to the 
winds, and with a slender stock of worldly goods, but with a 
heart rich in glorious hopes, after having embraced his moth- 
er and sister, he left the city of his birth, and having gazed 
his last on St. Mary's, in his Rowleian language, 

* The pryde of Brystowe, and ye Westeme lande,' 

he set out for mighty, magnificent, perilous London ! 

The metropolis was then, even in a greater degree than it 
now is, the great reservoir of talent ; and to it, as unto a Mec- 

17 
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ca of letters, the pilgrinu of genius continuaUj resorted — bat 
how few, comparatively, realized their hopes. It is one 
thing to shine in the countrj, or in a provincial citj circle, 
and another to climb over the heads of the thousands who 
seek to win smiles from fame and fortune in London. There, 
modest merit is trampled in the mire, whilst impudence and 
conceit bear away the glittering gifts. There, long-cherished 
hopes find in their non-fulfilment a sad fruition, whilst, by a 
chance revolution of Fortune's wheel, some lucky adventurer 
secures a golden harvest Oh ! there are thousands who, day 
after day, and year after year, enter that mighty city, san- 
guine in heart and hope, who either sink unnoticed into 
nameless graves, or who, broken in heart and crushed in 
spirit, curse the fate that led them into its deceitful whirlpooL 
There, pride is abased, conceit stripped of its plumes, talent 
bowed to the dust, ignorance unmasked, and virtue unre- 
warded. It is at once the resort and the grave of genius ; 
the mother and the devourer of those who seek her favors ; 
the Seducer and the Destroyer ! 

Chatterton was in the seventeenth year of his age, when 
he first set foot in the streets of the mighty Babylon — un- 
known, yet dependent for daily bread upon his pen. But he 
had all the sanguineness of youth ; he felt conscious of the 
divinity which stirred within him ; and in the blindness of his 
enthusiasm, and in his joy at the change in his situation, he 
forgot the fate of Savage, at whose grave he had so lately 
shed such bitter tears. 

By dint of untiring industry, he managed to procure, for 
some time, a precarious subsistence ; but finding no market 
for antique literature, he turned his attention to politics and 
satirical writing, in which latter style of composition he 
greatly excelled. An ode to Beckford, the then Lord Mayor 
of LoMon, father to the late eccentric author of Vathek, pro- 
cured him an introduction to, and plenty of promises from 
that functionary — promises, of course, intended never to be 
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kept Booksellers, too, flattered him, but forgot to pay ; and 
to procure food, he at length commenced a series of political 
letters, under an assumed name, to the Minister of State, and 
even to members of the Royal Family — letters which Haz- 
litt has declared to be scarcely inferior to the celebrated 
epistles of Junius. In addition to these, such was the versa- 
tility of his genius, that he wrote sermons for clergymen ; for 
at that time it was common enough for those who were too 
lazy or too stupid to compose them, to buy them in manu- 
script, at shops open for the express purpose ; and he fur- 
nished three or four burlettas for Yauxhall, which place was 
then in the heyday of its popularity. 

But a gloom began again to darken his spirit Disap^ 
pointment and vexation chased him, and he became moody, 
sullen, and irritable. He spent much of his time alone ; and, 
as his hopes passed away, one afler another, the friendless, 
forlorn poet, wearied of existence and its countless woes, 
looked forward to the grave as his only refuge. He was 
annoyed, too, by the abuse of those who savagely attacked 
him, as if for a crime, in producing his Bowleian Poems* 
The propriety-hunters marked him as their victim, and hii 
sensitive spirit bled beneath their inflictions. A stricken 
deer, he travelled sadly over life's desert 

* Act8Bon-Uke, and now he fled astmj, 
Whilst his own thoughts along that ragged way 
Parsued, like raging hoonds, their father and their prey.' 

Shbliat. 
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CHAPTER VL 
THE MIND-WRECK. 



Five months — months of severe toil, patient endurance, 
and of intense suffering — had passed awaj, since Chatterton 
commenced his career in London — that career which he 
entered upon with such a light heart, and which to him 
appeared likely to lead him on to fortune and happiness. 
Now, the bubble had burst ; and faint, weary and heart-sicky 
with gaunt looks, and fierce despair depicted in strong lines 
upon his visage, he stood at the door of a bookseller, to 
whom he had in vain applied for a miserable pittance which 
was due to him. 

Three days had passed by since he had tasted food, with 
only one exception, when a crust of dry bread and a little 
water allayed, in some degree, the pangs of hunger — too poor 
to purchase, and too proud to beg, he suffered rather than 
sought relief. Sinking exhausted on the steps of a house, he 
indulged in bitter thoughts. What was life to him ? what 
had his talents done for him? Many whom he despised 
flauntingly passed him by, and he ground his teeth in agony. 
No friend pitied him — no heart sympathized with him ; the 
only two beings in the world who loved him were far away r 
and he was alone, in populous London, a thousand times more 
solitary in its crowds than if he had been a wanderer on 
bleak wilds, or in interminable forests. 

At length he arose, and, unnoticed and noticing no one, he 
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roceeded towards his home, at one time hurrying on as if 
for life, and then gloomily dragging along his weak and 
exhausted frame. Hundreds and thousands of people went 
by on busy feet, and jostled him, and he was thrust hither 
and thither by the living stream, — but he heeded them not. 
One mighty purpose was to be accomplished, and it seemed 
as if he hastened to fulfil it, lest his resolution should fail. 
Only once he stopped on his way. It was at an apoth- 
ecary's shop which he entered, and assuming all the calm- 
ness he could command he asked for arsenic. There was a 
difficulty in those days in procuring such an article, and having 
paid the last penny he owned in the world for the poison, he 
hurried home to his room, which was situated at the top of a 
house in Brook street, near Holbom. 

The next morning, he was found lying dead on his misera- 
ble pallet. The floor of the chamber was covered with torn 
up manuscripts ; but his Rowleian secret was well kept. He 
died and made no sign. Like the Scorpion when surrounded 
by a fiery circle, he had inflicted his own death-wound. Let 
us remember his own words, and * Judge not,' for who shall 
place a limit to the mercy of God ? 

•^ T^r "^ ^^ ^^^ 

« « « ♦ ♦ 

Night upon London I dark, dense midnight ! From a hun* 
dred steeples sounds out the hour, and the great bell of St. 
Paul's, — deep, sonorous and solemn, — is heard above them 
alL Gloomy masses of cloud are sailifig heavily across the sky. 

• 
Dark are the heavens above, 
Dark is the earth beneath I 
Dark as the latest hour of him 
Who forced the gates of death ! 

A sound of hurrying footsteps is heard, and four men are 
seen bearing a coffin towards a pauper burying-ground in 
Shoe Lane — just such a dreary spot as that in which Sav- 
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age was laid. A hole is already dug ; and into that unbless- 
ed stranger-grave the coffin is carelessly flung, and the heavy 
mould quickly shoveled. Just as the grave was dosed, a 
brilliant star shot forth from the obscurity of heaven, and 
then it was suddenly extinguished in the blackness of dark- 
ness — fitting emblem of the just-departed poet, whose genius 
only flashed to light the pathway to his tomb ! 
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